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American Paper and Pulp Association 


Announces Tentative Schedule of Meetings for the 52nd Annual Convention of the Association 
To Be Held February 19, 20 and 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York — Major 
Porter Secretary of the Association Announces Appointments To Committees To 
Serve During the Convention 


The 


following is the tentative schedule of meetings for the 


fifty-second annual convention of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 19 to 21. 


Tuespay, Fenruary 19, 1929 


Forenoon 
Gummed Indusries Association—Room 109 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry—Room 115 
Technical Association—General Session—Myrtle Room 
Paper Twine Spinners—Room 114 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association—East Room 
American Waxed Paper Association—Room 112 
Converting Paper Mills Association—Room 151 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry—Astor Gal- 
lery 
Afternoon 
American Waxer Paper Association—Luncheon—Room 112 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry—Luncheon 
—Sun Parlor 
Gummed Industries Association—Room 109 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry—Room 115 
Technical Association (Cellulose)—East Room 
Technical Association (Heat, Light, & Power)—Myrtle 
Room 
Technical Association (Paperboard)—Room 151 
National Sulphite and Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Association—Tea Lounge 
Cover Paper Manufacturers Association—Room 110 
United States Pulp Producers Association—Room 114 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 20, 1929 


Forenoon 


Technical Association (Fine and Special Papers)—Room 
110 

Technical Association 
Room 151 

Technical Association 
Room 

Cost Association of the Paper Industry—Room 115 

Bristol Board Manufacturers—Room 114 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association—East Room 

National Kraft Paper Manufacturers Association—Tea 
Lounge ; 

Woodlands Section, A. P. P. A.—Sun Parlor 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association—Room 109 


(Physical Standards for Pulp)— 


(Corrosion and Waste)—Myrtle 


12:30 
12:30 
1:00 
1:00 


2:00 
2:00 


2:00 


2:30 


2:30 


7:30 


Afternoon 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry—Luncheon—Room 
115 

Woodlands Section, A. P. & P. A—Luncheon—Sun Parlor 

Paper Makers Advertising Club—Luncheon—Room 112 

Binders Board Manufacturers Association—Luncheon— 
Room 114 

Technical Association (Material Testing)—Room 109 

Technical Association (Training for the Industry)—Room 
151 

Technical Association (Sulphite Pulp & Stuff Preparation) 
—Myrtle Room 

Fine Paper Division—Writing Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—Room 110 

Sulphite Bond Division—Writing Paper 
Association—East Room 

Tuurspay, Fesruary 21, 1929 
Forenoon 

Technical Association (Soda and Sulphate Pulp)—Room 
151 

Technical Association (Mechanical Pulp)—East Room 

Technical Association (Paper Testing)—Myrtle Room 

American Paper and Pulp Association—Annual Meeting— 
Astor Gallery 


Manufacturers 


Afternoon 
Glazed and Fancy Papers Manufacturers Association— 
Luncheon—Room 112 
President's Luncheon—Room 115 
Technical Association—General Session—Myrtle Room 
American Paper and Pulp Association—Annual Meeting— 
Astor Gallery 
Evening 
American Paper and Pulp Association—Reception—Astor 
Gallery 
American Paper and Pulp Association—52nd Annual Ban- 
quet—Grand Ball Room 
1929 Convention Committees 


Major O. M. Porter, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, announces the appointment of the following com- 
mittees to handle the Convention during Paper Week of 1929: 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 


Kendall Wyman, Falulah Paper Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York. 
Henry W. Stokes, York Haven Paper Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Wire Cloth Manufacturers Ask Higher Duties 


Ways and Means Committee of House of Representatives Hear Request That Rate on Fourdrinier 
and Cylinder Wires Be Made Dutiable at From 45 to 75 Per Cent—Production Has Been 


Declining Steadily Due Principally to Foreign Competition 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 23, 1929.—John D. Watson, of 
Appleton, Wis., and Hamilton Linday, of Cleveland, Ohio, ap- 
peared last week before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives on behalf of the Wire Cloth Manufac- 
turers Association asking that the rate on Fourdrinier and cylinder 
wires be made dutiable at from 45 to 75 per cent. 

John F. Curley, of the American Wire Weavers Protective As- 
sociation appeared in the same connection, seconding the demand. 
The delegation was accompanied by Carl E. Whitney, of Wise, 
Whitney & Parker, who assisted in preparing the briefs which 
were filed with the committee. 

John D. Watson Principal Spokesman 

Mr. Watson, who was the principal spokesman, said in part: 

I appear here on behalf of a group of companies engaged in 
manufacturing Fourdrinier and cylinder wires and woven wire 
for use on paper and pulp machinery. We had expected our brief 
to be ready so as to be in the hands of every member of the 
committee at this hearing. Delays in securing necessary informa- 
tion made this impossible, and with the consent of this committee 
we will have our printed brief on file later this week. 

There are about 25 companies engaged in this business, located : 
five in Wisconsin, three in Michigan, three in Ohio, four in New 
Jersey, two in New York, one in Connecticut and six in Massa- 
chusetts. I speak for eight of these companies: two in Wisconsin, 
two in Ohio, one in New Jersey, two in New York and one in 
Massachusetts. 

Industry About Sixty Years Old 

This industry is about sixty years old; its capital investment is 
approximately $15,000,000; it employs from 1,500 to 2,000 people; 
its capacity is approximately 11,000,000 square feet of woven wire 
per annum, of a value approximating $7,000,000. The group here 
represented represents 85 or 90 per cent of this capacity and has 
invested capital upwards of $10,000,000. Its actual production has 
been steadily decreasing and is now approximately two-thirds of 
its capacity. 

These figures, do not, however, sufficiently show the importance 
of this industry. Practically speaking, except for Fourdrinier and 
cylinder wires, not a pound of paper could be made. The entire 
paper and pulp industry with hundreds of millions of invest- 
ment, and tens of thousands of employees is entirely dependent 
upon our industry, and following them, the entire publishing in- 
dustry is likewise entirely dependent upon our industry. Except 
for Fourdrinier wires, neither newspapers, magazines nor books 
would be published. 

In the Tariff Act of 1922, Congress fixed rates of duty at 25 
per cent, 35 per cent, and 45 per cent, the classification depending 
upon the mesh. By decision of the Customs Court in 1926 it was 
held that Fourdrinier wires were parts of machines and conse- 
quently were dutiable as such at 30 per cent. As the bulk of our 
product consists of the finer meshes, this decision defeated the 
intention of Congress and reduced the rates which had been fixed. 

There are about 500 looms in the United States upon which this 
product is made. Principally due to the foreign competition, 145 
of these looms are idle, or approximately 30 per cent of the total 
number of looms in the United States, 

Germany, Austria and France Chief Importers 

The principal foreign countries whose products are imported, 
are Germany, Austria and France. Exact figures of importations 
are not available because of the Customs Court decision above 
referred to throwing Fourdrinier wires into the parts of machines 
paragraph, so that importations of Fourdrinier wires are lumped 


with other parts of machines. Based, however, upon the capacity 
of idle looms and the estimate of the Examiner of Merchandise 
at the Port of New York, it is conservative to estimate importa- 
tions at not less than $500,000 per annum, foreign value. In other 
words, in terms of dollars taken at foreign value, imports are ap- 
proximately 12% per cent of domestic production, but owing to 
the low foreign value imports in terms of square feet are approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 per cent of domestic production, 
Expensive Machinery Necessary 

Fourdrinier and cylinder wires are metal fabrics, woven of wire 
of various gauges and different metals such as brass, bronze ani 
phospher-bronze. They are woven on looms specially built for 
that purpose, the method of weaving being somewhat similar to 
that used in the weaving of cotton, woolen and other textiles 
The nature of the metal and process is such that very expensive 
machinery is necesary to produce this product. 

The percentage of labor cost per square foot of the finished 
product is very high, and increases as the size of the mesh de- 
creases, so that the percentage of labor cost per square foot in 
the fine meshes is very much greater than in the coarser meshes 
For all meshes the direct labor charge averages about 40 per 
cent of the total cost. 

No Foreign Market for Product 

The entire product of this industry is sold in the United States. 
We have no foreign market as this product is made very much 
more cheaply in Germany, Austria and France. Cheap labor in 
those markets enables the foreign manufacturer to manufacture 
at less cost, to pay the present duty and to sell the foreign prod- 
uct in the American market at prices less than the actual cost 
of the American manufacture. This is absolutely demonstrated by 
the prices at which the foreign product is offered. The importers 
and foreign manufacturers have quoted their product, as late as 
December, 1928 for 60, 65, and 70-mesh, at 44 cents per square foot 
delivered at the paper mill, and in another instance at 27 cents 
c. i. f. New York. 

~ Average Cost of Manufacture 

After eliminating the costs of one of the eight manufacturers 
here represented, that one having the highest cost, and averaging 
the cost of the other seven manufacturers, the following was the 
average cost of manufacture in 1928: 60-mesh, $.4221; 65-mesh, 
$.4515; 70-mesh, $.4702, an average for these three meshes of 
$.4479, these costs not including selling expenses, or. freight to the 
paper mill. As against these costs, the importer quotes 44 cents 
per square foot delivered at the paper mill, and this price includes 
both the foreign manufacturer’s profit and the importer’s profit 

The statement of the Examiner of Merchandise at the Port 
vf New York, shows the foreign value to be approximately 23 
cents per square foot, which checks very closely with the quota- 
tion of a foreign manufacturer of 27 cents per square foot c.i.f. 
New York. 

Special Classification Requested 

In view of this situation we are requesting a special classifi- 
cation by a special parzgraph so that the Courts may not again 
hold that our product is dutiable as a part of a machine and rates 
of duty varying from 45 to 75 per cent, these rates dependent 
upon the number of the mesh being embodied in a special paragraph 
which will be included in our brief. That we are justified in this 
request, we believe, is demonstrated by the fact that the foreign 
value of the imported products, which includes the foreign manu- 
facturer’s profit, is only approximately 50 per cent of our actual 
cost of production, not including our selling expense or our freight 
costs. 
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An English artist 
sketched this Vick- 
ery Felt Condi- 
tioner at work in a 
British mill. 
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It must pay dividends 


Sixty-five per cent of the Vick- 


ery Felt Conditioners sold are 


to mills already using Condi- 


tioners. 


Try one Vickery Felt Condi- 


tioner and you'll see why. 


BIRD MACHINE 


COMPANY 


South Walpole 
Massanaehusetts 


The Vickery 
Felt Conditioner 
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News Print Freight Rate Revision Proposed 


Paper Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers Charge Present Rates Are Territorially Dis. 
criminatory—Canadian Mills Claim Loss of $1,500,000 Through Discriminatory Rates 


First hearings on a proposed revision of rail and waterway 
freight rates for news print and pulp paper to discover if present 
rates are territorially discriminatory as many paper manufacturers 
and newspaper publishers charge opened last Welnesday morning 
before a joint Interstate Commerce and New York Public Service 
Commission in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

According to the principal witness of the first day, Guy Tombs, 
expert witness for thirteen Canadian paper mills, one group of 
paper mills in Canada has lost $1,500,000 through discriminatory 
freight rates. Mr. Tombs took the stand shortly before the noon 
recess for direct examination by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., counsel for 
the International Paper Company and the St. Regis Paper 
Company. 

His early testimony dealt largely with the economic importance 
of the pulp paper industry in Canada. He also showed that pulp- 
wood concessions in Ontario are taken for the most part by 
United States interests, which own 44,004 square miles, as against 
5,562 square miles controlled by Canadians. 


Fear of Paper Flood from Europe 

In his testimony at the Thursday session, Mr. Tombs revealed 
that two major points had caused the mills he represents, which 
comprise more than 50 per cent of the Canadian industry, to file 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The first 
was a freight rate advantage enjoyed by some United States pro- 
ducing centers over those of Canada, and the second fear of a 
potential invasion of European pulp paper. 

“Northern Europe has the wood, the mills, and the added ad- 
vantage of low freight rates,” he said. “If our rates must remain 
at their present point Canadian mills can hardly hope to compete 
in what is at present our greatest market.” 

When Mr. Tombs left the stand at the noon recess his place was 
taken by Lincoln B. Palmer, general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mr. Palmer introduced statis- 
tics on newspaper publishing in the United States, one table show- 
ing that a newspaper is sold daily to every third person in the 
country. 

His tables, made from survey reports of the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, a trade publication, also showed that, although daily news 
paper circulation has increased by approximately 10,000,000 in the 
United States in the past nine years, the number of newspapers has 
decreased from 2,078 to 1,949. 


New Freight Rates Proposed 

William J. Mathey, traffic manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the only witness to testify at the Friday 
session, told the joint board of the apparent “territorially dis- 
criminatory” rates in the two sections and presented a proposal 
for new freight rates on news print in the East to compare with 
the Western rates. Mr. Mathey’s testimony was given also for the 
Publishers Association of New York City, the New York State 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the New England Daily Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the Inland Daily Press Association, comprising in all 
657 dailies and 119 weeklies. 

The hearing was opened with a suggestion from J. B. Campbell, 
presiding commissioner, that the freight carriers make a definite 
proposal for news print rates between Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Campbell had made the same suggestion during the 
two previous hearings, and Earl C. Calhoun, counsel for the East- 
ern trunk lines, again said the railroads were unprepared to make 
such a proposal. 

Mr. Calhoun asserted the proposal could not be considered be- 
fore the publishers withdrew claims amounting to approximately 


—W. J. Mathey Asks Rates for East on Same Level as Western Rates 


$1,000,000 as reparations they sought to account for what was 
termed discriminatory rates charged for two years prior of Octo- 
ber, 1927, when the claims were filed for refunds of 15 per cent of 
$6,000,000 they claimed was paid on news print freight charges 
during the two years. Commissioner Campbell said he could see 
no reason why the fixing of rates for the future should depend on 
claims growing out of rates charged in the past. 

Mr. Mathey was questioned by Parker McCollester, counsel for 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association, and declared that 
news print users were entitled to special consideration in freight 
rates for several reasons—namely, that news print was of low 
value; that damage claims were negligible; that shipments of 
news print provides a steady volume of traffic; that there were 
heavy loadings and quick unloadings of cars hauling news print, 
all tending to increase the income of the railroads. 

Mr. Mathey gave statistics to show that New York state con 
sumed 23 per cent of the news print carried by the railroad de- 
fendants in the case. The state receives, he said, 11,000 carloads 
from Eastern Canada, 3,000 carloads from New England and 
2,000 from points in the state. 

The commission was urged by Mr. Mathey to bring about a 
rearrangement of the origin groups on which the freight rates are 
based, and he contended that the new rates for news print should 
be based on the average rates for all other commodities in the 
class governing news print. Rates from New England to New 
York City, he said, should be approximately the same as those 
from shipping points in New York state, while the rates from 
Eastern Canada should be about 5 or 6 per cent more. 


Favors 80 Per Cent of Sixth-Class Rate 


Mr. Mathey thought that a “reasonable” rate would be 80 per 
cent of the Central Freight Association’s sixth-class rate, which 
is based partly on mileage and partly on designated shipping 
group points. The Central Freight Association comprises the 
territory bounded by the Mississippi River on the west, the Ohio 
River on the south, a line cutting Pittsburgh and Buffalo on 
the east and the Great Lakes on the north. 

Rates for the East on the same level as those in the mid-West 
area, as advocated by Mr. Mathey, would mean a reduction of 
11%4 cents per 100 pounds in the freight rate from Grand Mere, 
Canada, to New York City, a distance of approximately 450 miles, 
while the rate from Woodland, Me., approximately 530 miles, 
would be 25 cents instead of 29 cents per 100 pounds. 

Cross examinations of the publishers’ and shippers’ witnesses 
and additional testimony in the case concerning Southern railroads 
will be taken when the hearing is reopened on March 20 in St. 
Augustine, Fla., and again on April 10 in CKicago, when other 
railroads will present their testimony. 


Norwegian Pulp Market Dull 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 23, 1929—The ground wood 
market in Norway is very dull at present and nothing of interest 
has recently developed, according to a report from the office of 
the Consulate General in Oslo. Only small sales have been re- 
ported for 1929, although exporters are anticipating some im- 
provement in the current year as many new paper machines are 
now being constructed. Most of the chemical pulp mills have 
already disposed of their output of strong sulphite. Contracts for 
1929 deliveries have been closed at prices varying from $2.37 to 
$2.43 per short ton c.i.f. United States east coast ports. The 
market for bleached sulphite remains quiet and prices are unaltered. 
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DOWNINGTOWN 
Suction Rolls 


Partial List Of 
Users: 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Frazers, Limited 
Mohawk Paper Makers 
Calcasieu Paper Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Co. 
Marinette & Menominee 
Consolidated Paper Co. 
Jessup & Moore Paper 


Co. 
Fort William Paper Co. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 
C 


0. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Deerfield Glassine Co. 
Donnaconna Paper Co. 
E. B. Eddy Company 
Continental Paper & 
Bag Co. 
Laurentide Co., Ltd. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Hummel-Ross Fibre 


Corp. 
Scott Paper Co. 
 “~ Pulp & Paper 


oO, 
National Asbestos Co. 
ed Wood Products 


0. 
Price Brothers, Ltd. 


Kilberry Patent 
Suction Couch Roll 


Downingtown put the Kilberry Suction Roll on the market as no improvements to 
the suction rolls in general use, had been made for many years. 


Downingtown introduced the small journals and anti-friction bearings now in general 
use. 


Downingtown introduced the direct drive which is a patented feature of our roll, per- 
mitting the installation of a suction roll for a plain couch or press roll by coupling direct 
to the floor drive. 


Downingtown introduced a suction roll with a suction box supported by its journals 
in such a manner that the seal is maintained without adjustment and with a minimum 
of operating friction. 


Downingtown introduced a method of changing the angular position of the suction 
box by means of an outside adjusting device, while machine is running. 


Downingtown introduced the spiral staggered drilling of the holes in the shell which 
is a standard feature of our roll, thereby increasing the strength of the shell, preventing 
the cutting or scoring of the packing and the inside surface of the shell, and reducing 
the marking of the sheet and prolonging the life of the felt. 


Downingtown will introduce other features to maintain our suction rolls as the best 
that can be built. 


Downingtown feels that the Paper Industr y has benefited largely thru the above suc- 
tion roll improvements, which were introduced by us. 


Downingtown had to undergo the cost of expensive litigation to prove their right to give 
the above improvements to the Trade. The United States Court of Appeals in a sweep- 
ing decision in our favor gives us this right. 


Downingtown builds suction couch rolls and suction press rolls by the centrifugal 
casting process in all sizes, large and small. 


Downingtown solicits your inquiries and an opportunity to serve you. 


DOWNINGTOWN 


turing Co n 
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News Print Situation Still In State Of Flux 


Continued Conferences of Leading Executives Responsible for Various Rumors—Hearst Con. 
tract With International Still Important Factor—Favorable Outcome Anticipated in Some 
Quarters, With Contract Price of Around $55 Per Ton for 1929 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ; 
Montreat, Que., January 21, 1929—The rendezvous for the 


conferences of news print executives regarding the control of 
news print production and of news print prices was changed last 
week from Montreal to New York, and there centered around the 
price of news print. 

It is understood that the conferences were between four interests 
only, namely International Paper, Canada Power and Paper, 
Abitibi Power and Paper and William Randolph Hearst. All 
sorts of rumors have been current in Montreal as to the course of 
these conferences, which it may be taken for granted, was mainly 
upon one subject only, namely, whether or not W, H. Hearst would 
hold International to its contract to supply him with news print 
at around $50 a ton, or whether he would consent to pay a higher 
price in the interests of the industry as a whole. 

Apparently there was some foundation for the belief that the 
outcome would be favorable, and that a price of around $55 per 
ton could be announced for news print for 1929. At any rate, 
stocks in news print companies advanced in price during the week, 
Stock Exchange followers regarding this as a sure sign that favor- 
able developments were being discounted. 

One rumor was that a $58 price had been set for the year, but 
most people thought this rumor altogether too optimistic, and $55 
was generally considered as being nearer the mark. On the other 
hand, from usually well-informed sources came the news that the 
$50 a ton contract between International Paper and W. R. Hearst 
would dominate the situation for the whole of 1929, and that the 
negotiations in New York had resolved themselves into efforts to 
secure a better price for 1930. If this is really true, then it will 
prove a crushing blow to many news print companies here, who 
will see all hope of any profits for the present year gone, with a 
net loss oi at least $30,000,000 which they ought to receive were 
prices fixed on a reasonable basis with regard to their costs of 
production. 

But that is not all. There are indications here of the possibility 
of major developments in which Canada Power and Paper Com- 
pany and International Paper will be the big protagonists. Ac- 
cording to rumor, there is a move for the consolidation into one 
organization of the two greatest Canadian companies, the Canada 
Power and Paper Company and the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, under the leadership of the richest, most powerful, and 
most aggressive business magnate in Canada, namely Sir Herbert 
Holt, who is president of the Royal Bank of Canada, president of 
the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company and already the 
leading Canadian factor in the news print and hydro-electric in- 
dustries. Another interesting rumor is that William Randolph 
Hearst is buying heavily into news print companies in Canada, and 
that he may be taking a financial interest in the new consolidation. 

The situation, therefore, is in a state of flux, with highly inter- 
esting and even sensational possibilities. 


International Still Extending 


A further possible extension of the International Paper Com- 
pany’s operations in Canada is foreshadowed, it being announced 
from St. John, N. B., that the company is negotiating for a large 
timber limit in New Brunswick totaling some 1,600,000 acres which 
are owned by the New Brunswick Railway Company. 

It is understood that negotiations have been somewhat held up 
owing to the price asked by the railroad which is making no par- 
ticular effort to dispose of this tract unless its price is met. 


New Machines Nearly Ready 


Extensions to the news print plant of the St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills at Three Rivers, Que., are going ahead rapidly, and it is 


expected that the two additional news print machines will be ready 
to operate by the beginning of February. In addition to doubling 
its present capacity of 130 tons of news print daily, the company 
has been carrying out a more or less complete program of better- 
ments in its existing mills. The manufacturing and operating costs 
of the plant have always compared favorably with other mills in 
the industry, so that the betterments and replacements now under 
way should result in a decline in its already low operating costs 

The fact that the work has progressed on schedule time is the 
more satisfactory, as construction has been somewhat hampered 
due to the recent unfavorable weather conditions and the high 
water levels of the St. Lawrence River. 

Contract Awarded fcr Mersey Mill 

The Mersey Paper Company has awarded the complete electrical 
instalation contract for its news print mill at Liverpool, N. S., 
the Canadian Comstock Company. 

Hydro and News Print 

How closely the hydro-electric industry of Canada is bound uy 
with the news print industry is shown by a Government bulletin 
which states that over 28 per cent of hydraulic power installations 
in Canada are used to supply he power necessary for the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, according to a bulletin on the association 
which exists between the pulp and paper industry and the power 
industry. 

The production of news print paper requires about 100 h.p. per 
ton of output per day and news print comprises 84.4 per cent of 
the total paper produced in this country. Hence, the reasons why 
the pulp and paper industry uses such a large portion of the power 
resources of the Dominion is apparent. 

Of the motive power used in actuating the pulp and paper mills, 
over 90 per cent comes from waterfalls and less than 10 per cent 
comes from the generation of power from coal. 

At the end of 1928 the total water power installation in the 
plants of the Dominion was 5,328,000 h.p. Of this figure, 1,354,882 
h.p. is used in the pulp and paper industry itself has water powers 
producing 565,352 h.p. and buys 789,530 h.p. from central stations 
Of the total of 1,354,882 h.p. used in the industry, 1,071,873 is 
hydro-electric and the remainder is hydraulic power. 

Abitibi Promotions 

Announcement is made that T. E. Silver is to be mill manager of 
the Iroquois Falls Division of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, and F. L. Mitchell assistant manager of operations. 

Mr. Silver joined the Abitibi company in 1915 as machine tender 
By reason of his ability and earnest application to work, in 1922 
he was made boss machine tender; in 1923, paper mill superin- 
tendent; in 1926, he succeeded Mr. Patterson?as general superin- 
tendent and has now again succeeded him as mill manager of this 
division. 

Frank Mitchell, on the completion of his work at McGill Uni- 
versity, started work in Iroquois Falls as a tester in the Service 
Division and steady application to duty earned him several promo- 
tions. In 1923, he was placed in charge of the physical control 
end of the Service Division. At the end of that year he was 
appointed assistant sulphite superintendent, and a few months 
later, sulphite superintendent. In 1927, Frank was given charge of 
the operation of the sulphite mill of the Smooth Rock Division, 
as it is now known, and now, has gone another step forward by 
his latest promotion. 

J. S. Brown has been appointed assistant sulphite superintendent. 
Mr. Brown, who first joined the company in 1917 as a millwright, 
has climbed the ladder steadily, and in 1922 was made sulphite re- 
pair foreman. 
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You can secure clean exhaust 
steam for drying by employing the 
exhaust from a Terry Paper Ma- 
chine Drive. In this drive there is 
absolutely no oil in the exhaust 
steam. The steam leaving the tur- 
bine is just as clean and suitable 
for drying as steam taken directly 
from the boilers. Why? Because 


the Terry Drive requires no inter- 


nal lubrication. 

This is another of the many ad- 
vantages that paper mills secure 
thru the application of a Terry 
Drive. A Terry engineer will be 
glad to explain to you the simple, 
dependable lubricating system of 
the Terry Paper Machine Drive, 
or any other points connected with 
its design and application. 


The Terry, Steam Turbine Company 


TERRY SQUARE , HARTFORD, CT. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Steam Turbines+ Gears+S 
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Wausau Planning to Entertain Superintendents 


Seventh Annual Convention of American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association |; 
Expected to Attract 700 Delegates—Preparations Being Made On Large Scale, Including 
Luncheons, Mill Visits, Golf Tournaments and Other Recreation 


(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., January 21, 1929——When the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association has its annual con- 
vention at Wausau, Wis., on June 6, 7 and 8, the tenth anni- 
versary of its founding will be observed. Wausau is making 
preparations to entertain seven hundred delegates. 

Special recognition is to be given F. C. Boyce, of the Wausau 
Paper Mills, Wausau, Wis., who is considered the “father” of the 
organization. It was started at Green Bay, Wis., ten years ago as 
a district organization and has spread until it is today national in 
character and is affiliated with the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

R. H. Kelly, of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, 
Wis., is general chairman of the convention arrangements, and 
Wallace Shymanski, of the same company, is secretary. A head- 
quarters office has already been set and preparations are being 
made on a large scale. In fact, reservations are already coming in 
for accommodations. Hotel Wausau will be the headquarters and 
sessions will be held at the Elks Club. Luncheons, mill visits, 
golf tournaments and other recreation will be on the schedule in 
addition to the many addresses and conferences dealing with the 
paper mill industry. 

A large group of committees has been appointed to look after 
the visitors, the program and other arrangements. Chairmen of 
sub-committees are: Finance, Perry M. Wilson, Marathon Paper 
Mills Company; program, F. L. Zellers, Wausau Paper Mills 
Company; entertainment, E. M. Bassler, D. J. Murray Manufac- 
turing Company; registration, Allen Abrams, Marathon Com- 
pany ; transportation and mill trips, Grover Keith, Marathon Com- 
pany; women’s entertainment, Mrs. D. C. Everest, Wausau. 

The president of the association is B. T. Larrabee, of the S. D. 
Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Me., and the secretary is 
Robert L. Eminger, of Miamisburg, Ohio. Both are expecting to 
be present. 

Reforestation Measures 

An indication of why the paper mills are engaging in reforesta- 
tion in Wisconsin and pushing measures to have the federal gov- 
ernment, the state and the counties do likewise, is shown in a 
recent survey by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. The 
lumber production in Wisconsin has dropped from 1,068,612,000 
feet in 1925 to 819,507,000 in 1927, or a decline in three years of 
23 per cent. The state formerly was in 11th place in timber pro- 
duction, and is now in 13th rank. It is said that if the present rate 
of decline continues, the production in 1933 will be only 72,192,000 
feet, or virtual lumber exhaustion. About one-fourth of the wage 
earners in Wisconsin depend for employment on the wood using 
industries. 

To partially offset this condition, the federal government is 
about ready to spend $6,500,000 for the purchase of 2,500,000 acres 
of wooded and cutover lands to be set aside for tree growing. 
This estimate is announced by Earl W. Tinker, forester of the 
Ninth United States Forestry district, who has just opened offices 
a Madison, Wis., to look after this project. Three large tracts 
will be acquired by purchase from owners at a reasonable price. 
No tree planting will take place until 25,000 acres have been 
acquired. 

The greatest advance in this direction will be made by the 
county governments, it is said by F. G. Wilson, of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. Cutover lands of about 12,000,000 acres 
eventually will be utilized for this purpose. The early day belief 
that the plow would follow the axe did not materialize, and in fact 


large areas are not suitable for agriculture but can be used for 
tree growing. 

These lands are valueless now because taxes in excess of their 
purchase price already have been paid on them, and much territory 
has been allowed to go delinquent on account of non-payment of 
taxes, and counties have acquired title. In Marinette county alone, 
for instance, a quarter million acres either is owned or claimed by 
the county. A bill is up in the present state legislative session 
giving counties the right to plant trees on these lands, and to own 
the timber reserves. 


News of the Industry 

Legislation is now pending in Wisconsin which will prohibit the 
building of any power dams where the water is backed up into 
Indian reservations, except by permission of the legislature. The 
bill will prevent power companies from building contemplated 
power plants on the Wolf River, in the Menominee Indian reser- 
vation, where there is a vast head of water available. 

Classes in foremanship are being conducted in most of the large 
paper mills in the Fox River Valley, covering a period of two or 
three months. Marion W. Smith, itinerant instructor of the state 
vocational department, is in charge. The course is designed not 
for the training of mill men for foremen’s positions, but to aid 
those now acting as foremen to solve the problems confronting 
them. 

Green Bay has opened its third annual safety school in con- 
junction with the vocational school there. Employers and em- 
ployees of most of the paper mills are attending. The school will 
run for seven weeks, taking up industrial problems principally. 
Some attention will also be given to community safety, 

Control of the water passing over the seventeen dams along the 
Fox River was discussed at a meeting last week of the directors 
of the Neenah and Menasha Water Power Company. This or- 
ganization has representatives from most of the paper mills in the 
valley using water power. It is a co-operative body formed so as 
to bring about uniformity in water power matters and direct the 
operation of the water supply. It has first authority in these 
matters after the United States Engineering department. 

George Banta, Jr., of the George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wis., has been named a director of the First National 
Bank, of Menasha. He succeeds E. A. Meyer, who is to head the 
new E. A. Meyer Paper Company, of Peshtigo, Wis. George A. 
Whiting, of the Whiting Paper Company, Menasha, is president 
of the bank. 

Elmer Erickson, an employee of the Peavey Printing and Paper 
Company, of Ashland, Wis:, had his arm burned and badly crushed 
in a recent accident. His arm became caughtvrin the rollers of one 
of the crepe paper machines, and was burned severely before he 
could be extricated 

Edward Shields, superintendent of the Hoberg Paper and Fiber 
Company, Green Bay, Wis., for the last seventeen years, died last 
week after an illness of eight weeks. He was 62 years old. 
Burial took place at Appleton, Wis. 

F. M. Charlesworth, vice president of the Moloch Foundry and 
Machine Company, of Kaukauna, Wis., died last week. He had 
been a druggist for many years and became interested in the 
Moloch company at the time of its organization. Mr, Charlesworth 
was 71 years old. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Jessie W. Newton, of Waupun, 
Wis. The decedent was the mother of Harry W. Newton, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American Paper Company, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 
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Chicago Paper Market Only Moderately Active 


Prevailing Conditions Are Due Principally to Inventory Taking and the Usual General Season. 
al Business Depression—Despite Slow Movement of Standard Grades at Present, Local 
Observers Are Optimistic Over the Future Outlook 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 19, 1929.—There is still a slackening in 
the Chicago paper market, due partly to the fact that inventory 
taking is almost, but not quite, completed in many cases and due 
partly to the natural depression in business at this time of year. 
Plenty of brilliantly optimistic forecasts have been made by Chi- 
cago business leaders for the coming twelve months and it is 
only to be expected that paper, one of the few industries not listed 
among the highly profitable ones during the past year, should ex- 
perience a part of the expected improvement. 

The news print market is still somewhat up in the air, even 
though prices are reported nominal, and a fair sized demand is 
taking up most of the production according to reports. Book and 
cover papers are slow and mills are taking this opportunity to 
repair and to take inventory. The same condition applies in fine 
paper lines with the fine paper merchants optimistic despite the 
slow movement at this time. Though the board market is in a 
slump this same slump is reported to be not as bad as at this time 
one year ago. A price war in box board is expected to cease, 
being almost out of the picture at this time. Box board men here 
report that it is virtually impossible to sell box board at the price 
of raw materials. Kraft is only fair. Waste papers are improving. 

Credit Men to Confer 

The next meeting of the Chicago Paper Association is scheduled 
for January 24 at the Bismarck Hotel. The meeting is to be 
preceded, according to Leo S. Altholz, president, by a conference 
of credit men of member organizations—a group reported to be 
doing a very constructive piece of work through their co-operative 
efforts. A dinner is also being planned for some time in February 
at which salesmen and executives of members of the Chicago 
Paper Association will get together in an effort to come to a 
closer understanding. 

The last meeting of the association, Tuesday, January 10, was 
featured by the report of Mr. Harrison of Stevenson, Harrison and 
Jordan, engineers, who are acting in a secretarial capacity for the 
association. Mr. Harrison made a survey of the work done in the 
cost field by his organization and reported that most of the 
members have adopted a set-up calling for regular uniform 
methods of cost accounting. By February 1, according to officers 
of the association, members will be in a position to exchange 
statements and statistics for comparison and to further this fruit- 
ful study in costs. 

A resolution was also passed extending best wishes to Edgar A. 
Hall, Jr., general manager of Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily, who has 
resigned to become associated with the Crown-Zellerbach organ- 
ization. Mr. Hall is a past president of the association and mem- 
bers extended to him their regrets at his leaving and hoped that he 
would be very successful in his new undertaking. 

Paper Board Men to Meet 

Everything is in readiness for the Chicago meeting of the 
Paperboard Industries Association, to be held at the Palmer House, 
January 23 and 24. Indications are that the attendance will be 
very favorable and that the business to be taken care of will be 
of value to the entire indusry. The action of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the proposed Trade Practice Resolutions recom- 
mended by the industry which are now under advisement by the 
Federal Trade Commission, will be given important consideration 
and will come in for discussion. 

Salesmen’s Association Plans 

A great deal of enthusiasm is being stirred up among salesmen 

in Chicago affiliated with the Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s 


Association of the Paper Industry over the part the organization 
is to play at the time of and in connection with the forthcoming 
paper trade convention at New York. The local association, under 
the direction of Harold Knott, of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, will have the privilege of hearing M. A. Williamson, 
publicity director of the Food Industries Division of McGraw- 
Hill at their Monday meeting, January 21, at the Hamilton Club 
Mr. Williamson appeared before the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association somt time ago and Chicago paper sales- 
men are confidently expecting a real treat when they hear Mr 
Williamson discuss paper and the use of paper as it pertains to 
the food industries. 
News of the Trade 

The building occupied by the Eagle Wrapping Products Com- 
pany and the Progressive Bales Company located at 742 West 
Taylor street, Chicago, was seriously damaged by fire the night of 
January 17. The six story building occupied by the two firms 
was filled with tons of paper stock and damage was more than 
$200,000, according to latest available reports. Twenty-four fire 
companies fought the fire for more than three hours to extinguish 
the flames that wiped out the interior. 

Westvaco Inspiration for Printers, Number 41, contains a very 
interesting and valuable discussion of the value of imagination in 
advertising and has the interesting subject of “Imagination at 
Work on the Printed Page.” The writer endeavors to show the 
reader that imagination turned loose will transform a page into a 
living, forceful personality that quickens interests, kindles en- 
thusiasm, arouses desires and, most important of all, sells mer- 
chandise. Throughout the beautifully illustrated and printed book 
are illustrations of what desirable effects are obtained when 
imagination is allowed to work in its most creative forms. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, who send out the 
Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, have also recently issued their 
January 15 list of stock sizes and weights in standard mill grades 
sold in original packing only. Prices are quoted for fifteen differ- 
ent kinds and weights of paper. The sales offices of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company are now located at 35 East 
Wacker drive, while the warehouse has been moved to 323 West 
Polk street, where better service can be given to customers 


Paper Men Protest Against Train Service 

Brownvitte, N. Y., January 14, 1929.—A Public Service Com- 
mission hearing upon the petition of the New York Central Rail- 
road to discontinue passenger trains on the Watertown-Cape Vin- 
cent branch brought out a number of prominent paper manufac- 
turers who are vigorously opposed to the prdposed action. The 
railroad company was represented by Attorney Francis K. Purcell. 
Harry M. Ingram, clerk of the commission, presided. There were 
many objections to both the discontinuance of trains and time 
changes of others. Among those appearing in opposition to the 
proposed move were Munson Gamble, president and treasurer of 
the Brownville Board Company, Mark Pease, vice president of 
the Brownville Paper Company, and James Campbell, of the 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company. The manufacturers 
testified relative to the damages caused by delay in mails which 
usually arrive on the train which the railroad proposes to discon- 
tinue. They also testified of the inconvenience to employees in 
various paper mills if the changes are made. Clarence Moyer, 
superintendent of the St. Lawrence Division, represented the rail- 
road company at the hearing. The decision of the commission is 
being awaited with interest by business men in this district. 
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Roll cost cannot be figured by the price on the invoice—wear and 


tear on wires, felts and bearings must enter into the figure. Bagley 
& Sewall makes rolls with this thought in mind...of brass, bronze, 
steel, aluminum — brass cased, rubber covered or mirror finished 
--- and every one perfectly balanced! Not merely static balance but 
an exact running balance that eliminates the toll of vibration and 
whippins—specialized rolls at a cost no higher than ordinary ones. 
And they save that cost again and again in performance and 


lowered operating and maintenance charges. 


Write us for full details 


The Basley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N.Y. 
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News Print Depression Temporary in Ontario 


While Espanola Plant of Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Has Closed Down, Due to Shortage of 
Orders, President Alexander Smith Hopes Situation Will Be Cleared Up Shortly—Do- 
minion Engineering Works Absorbs Charles Walmsley & Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, January 21, 1929.—-Not one of the six machines at the 
Espanola plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company was 
turning a wheel last week, and the last of the crew having been 
laid off Saturday, the whole town, which has in days gone by 
boasted a population of some 2,000 people, is idle, except for a 
few stenographers and department heads who are on the office 
staff. With this state of affairs prevailing, the employees are 
still clinging to the hope that a settlement will be reached in the 
news print industry to permit of the much touted agreement which 
was being negotiated by Premier Ferguson whereby the paper com- 
panies would maintain operation at least up to 80 per cent capacity. 
Coming as it did at a time when the Espanola mill was almost 
closed down, the townsfolk regarded it as a life saver, and then 
when in November two more machines were ordered to resume, 
they saw the signs of good old days returning. The resumption, 
however, was short-lived. Orders were issued to clean up some 
of the business which had accumulated towards the end of the 
year. A couple of weeks ago the two machines, which were 
started again in November, were closed down, and there was only 
the one leit. This has now ceased operating. The company’s mill 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has also been curtailed and at Sturgeon 
Falls, a town of some 5,000, the output is confined to one sulphite 
and one paper machine. In that section of the north the depres- 
sion in the paper industry possesses many ramifications. In 
Espanola, for instance, it has affected not only the mill employees 
but the merchant, the farmer and the settler who must depend to a 
large degree upon pulpwood contracts to maintain himself until he 
is able to get established. With the glut on the paper market there 
is not the demand for pulpwood that warrants a fair price to the 
settler. He may cut cords and cords of it but he simply cannot 
turn it over at any margin of profit to the paper companies as they 
have plenty on hand. In the meantime officials of the Government 
and of the Abitibi company have handed out comforting state- 
ments. Officials of the company say they can say nothing further 
than that they expect a readjustment will be achieved in the near 
future. The shutdown, they declare, is only temporary, and it was 
due to a shortage of orders for news print. The Hon. Mr. Finlay- 
son, Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests, stated that it was 
hoped that conditions regarding the mill operations in Northern 
Ontario would be cleared up in a few days. The Minister has 
been in close touch with the paper mill situation since it first 
began to occupy considerable attention. He said: “Alex. Smith, 
president of the Abitibi company, wired me stating that he hoped 
the situation would be cleared up within a few days. He will 
wire me regarding any new development and has promised to let 
me know the moment the situation is relieved. In the meantime 
we are in close touch with the matter.” 


New Paper Milk Container Devised 

Is the glass milk bottle doomed? L. O. Buist, 48 Montgomery 
avenue, Toronto, thinks it is. With many years of practical ex- 
perience in the dairy business, going back thirty years or more, 
and claiming credit for the introduction of the ice cream brick in 
Toronto, Mr. Buist, as the result of three years of effort, has 
devised a cardboard milk container, the advantages of which, he 
believes, will lead to its adoption by the milk distributors. With 
material at $80, the container can be produced at a cost of half a 
cent each, as compared with more than five cents for glass bottles. 
The weight, about an ounce, compares with 18 ounces for the 
pint bottle, and that advantage, in the cost of cartage, as well as 
a fifty per cent saving in space in hauling and storage, will be too 


material to be ignored. Mr. Buist says his container has passed 
more severe tests—standing with contents for fifteen days without 
softening, and standing below-zero exposure in cold storage plants. 
“It will eliminate the cost of washing bottles and machines for 
that purpose cost from $18,000 to $27,000,” said Mr. Buist. “Also 
there will be no loss from breakages, and there will be no more 
of the friction between dairymen and retailers selling milk, over 
the refunds for returned empties.” Mr. Buist’s contrivance is of a 
cube shape but with rounded corners instead of straight-edged. 
It differs from the containers now being used in New York City, 
which have a circular bottom, but a wedge-shaped top. Milk 
bottles have been used in Toronto for over forty years. 


Machine Building Firm Is Busy 

Absorption through stock control of Charles Walmsley & Co., 
Montreal, by the Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., (a sub- 
sidiary of Dominion Bridge Company,) brings to the purchasers 
not only a considerable volume of business on hand, but valuable 
patents held by the Walmsley company. At the present time the 
latter is constructing two large news print machines, 234 inches 
in width, for the Mersey Paper Company, owned by I. W. Killam; 
also a machine for the production of fine papers for the Rolland 
Paper Company. The Walmsley company is also building two 
machines for the River Bend mill of Price Bros., each adapted to 
use the Minton Vacuum Dryer. In addition, the Walmsley organ- 
ization is in an exceptional position to build what are known as 
“continuous grinders” used for the production of mechanical 
ground wood pulp. Until a short time ago two types were pro- 
duced in Canada, one by the Walmsley plant and another by the 
Waterous Company of Brantford, Ont. The two got together and 
decided to combine the best points of each in one uniform machine, 
which was to be manufactured under the name of “The Continu- 
ous Grinder Company.” 


Pulpwood Rates Are Not Too High 

The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada has just 
handed out a judgment to the effect that it did not consider the 
rates charged on pulpwood in Canada to Johnstonberg, Pa., as 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or prejudicial. It accord- 
ingly dismissed the application made on behalf of the Armstrong 
Forest Company and the Castanea Paper Company of Johnston- 
berg. These companies are subsidiaries of the Curtis Publishing 
Company and supply paper for the company’s publications. The 
decision follows an extensive investigation into pulpwood freight 
rates in Canada. The investigation extended over the greater 
part of last year. A number of the pulp companies, including 
nearly all the companies from the United States importing pulp- 
wood from Canada, joined in the issue, as well as many distinctly 
Canadian companies. The contention of the applicants was that 
the rates they paid on pulpwood carried from the wooded districts 
of Canada, chiefly Ontario, east of the head of the Great Lakes 
to the international boundary at Niagara Falls or other points, 
was higher, mile for mile, than the rates charged on pulpwood 
moved to Canadian mills on the Canadian end of the haul to other 
United States miils. The railway companies contended that the 
rates to Johnsonberg were not out of line with the rates charged 
elsewhere. 

Fibre Company to Locate in Canada 


W. E. Parsons, general manager of the Waterville, Maine, plant 
of the Keyes Fibre Company, Inc., will visit Hull, Que., shortly, 
to consider the possibility of the company’s projected Canadian 
plant being established in that city. It is understood that since 
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Your Paper Is Made In Your Beaters. 


ask Mr. Harvey 


At the Gardner-Harvey mill in Middletown, Ohio, the Dilts 
NEW TYPE Beating Engines performed so much better than 
their other Beaters that they have had all the remaining Liner 
Beaters in that mill rebuilt to the Dilts NEW TYPE. 


This is a mill known throughout the industry as a pace-maker 
for quality of product and for efficiency in mill performance. 


The superiority of their Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters is so pro- 
nounced that we suggest you “Ask Mr. Harvey.” 


View of Dilts New Type Beaters in Gardner-Harvey Mill. 
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the company announced its intention to establish an industry in 
Canada, thirty different municipalities have put in a bid for the 
plant. The company will employ over a hundred men at the 
start. 
Toronto Paper Plant Gutted by Fire 

The Buntin Reid Company, Ltd., one of Toronto’s largest whole- 
sale paper firms, suffered a severe loss by fire a few days ago, 
when a large quantity of stock of fine papers was destroyed by 
smoke and water. The blaze started in the basement and was 
confined there but smoke and water in the upper flats wrought 
damage to the extent of about $70,000, all of which was covered 
by insurance. About forty employees in the offices and warehouse 
on the upper floors had to be assisted to the street by firemen. 


John Martin to Handle Don Valley Paper 

John Martin, who for some years has been connected with 
Provincial Sales, Ltd., at Winnipeg, Man., selling agents for 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., in the West, has severed his connection 
with that organization and will act as manufacturers’ agent for a 
number of eastern mills. He will handle the products of the Don 
Valley Paper Company, Toronto, throughout the West. It is 
stated that Provincial Paper, Ltd., is about to sell Provincial Sales, 
Ltd., to A. C. Hunt, the manager, and his associates, who have 
been operating the Winnipeg company, and which will continue to 
sell Provincial papers throughout the Canadian West. 

New Logging Engineer for Abitibi 

H. R. Soderston has been appointed logging engineer of the 
woods department of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company at 
Iroquois Falls, Ont. He entered the employ of the woods depart- 
ment of the company in 1922 as the first director forester in charge 
of control in the railway district. In 1924 he was appointed chief 
of control branch and in 1926 was made logging engineer of the 
Iroquois Falls woods operations. Mr. Soderston is a member of 
the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, the Society of American 
Foresters, and has been active in the work of the Woodland Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, of which he 
is a member. 

Maritime Power and Paper Development 

According to word from New Brunswick, the outstanding in- 
dustrial event in 1928 in that province has been the completion of 
the harnessing of Grand Falls on the Saint John River, and the 
turning on of power there at the largest hydro-electric development 
in the Maritime Provinces. Unusual importance attaches to the 
event because the Grand Falls development is the key factor in 
the carrying out of the $40,000,000 program for pulp and paper 
and power industrial expansion in New Brunswick, involving the 
building of pulp and paper plants on the Restigouche, Upper Saint 
John and Miramichi rivers. International Paper Company, Fraser 
Companies and Bathurst Power and Paper Company and their 
subsidiaries, embracing most of the powerful interests in the pulp 
and paper and power industries, are all pledged to certain expan- 


sion programs in New Brunswick and these are now under way. 


International Paper Company has commenced construction of a 
pulp and news print mill at Dalhousie which, it is stated, will 
involve an ultimate expenditure of $15,000,000. They have selected 
a site for a pulp mill on the Miramichie River and they are said to 
have taken preliminary steps toward another plant on the Upper 
Saint John River. Fraser Companies have completed a new mill 
and extension of plant at Edmunsden. They have commenced 
construction of a pulp mill near Campbellton and they are com- 
mitted to building a pulp mill on the Miramichie. Bathurst Power 
and Paper Company are to double their output on their present 
news print mill, the only news print plant now operating in the 
Maritime Provinces, and they are undertaking a new power project 
on the Nepisiguit River, as well. Without the Grand Falls de- 
velopment this pulp and paper mills construction program would 
have been impossible. 
Ottawa to Guard Pulpwood Production 

The Dominion Government will continue its present policy of 

refusing to grant any further pulpwood concessions in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the railway belt lands of British 
Columbia, for at least another year. This declaration was made 
by the Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior, a few days 
ago, while discussing conditions in the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada. Dominion jurisdiction over pulpwood concessions does 
not extend to Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
utmost confidence in the future of the pulp and paper industry was 
expressed by Mr. Stewart. In the existing situation, though, he 
believed it advisable to continue his policy of refusing to grant 
any additional concessions in the Provinces where his department 
has jurisdiction. “I foresaw over-producing coming over two 
years ago,” Mr. Stewart said, “and declined then to grant any 
further permits for the erection of additional mills in Manitoba 
and the Western Provinces, although several applications were 
made to me to construct new mills and get more territory. It was 
apparent that the market was being overdone, and this judgment in 
declining to grant applications on these grounds has proved to be 
correct. ‘Lhe industry will simply have to wait until consumption 
catches up with production, and that will require a year or so. 
There is nothing to be alarmed about, and I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the future of the industry in Canada.” 


Dust from Clouds to Save Forests 

Dominion Government departments specializing in the work of 
forest protection will enter another and more intensive campaign 
against the insect menace, according to a statement just issued at 
Ottawa. Aeroplanes will probably play an important part in this 
new war. Machines specially equipped for the work will scatter a 
poison dust over forests where the appearance of the insect 
destroyers is noted, and experts hope to put into service a larger 
machine than has formerly been used. During the past twenty 
years Southern Canadian forests have been attacked by the spruce 
budworm and over 200,000,000 cords of pulpwood have been de- 
stroyed. In the Saguenay district of Quebec alone there were 400 
square miles of forest territory infected by an insect known as 
the “looper” which attacked and threatened the extensive balsam 
stands in the region last year. And these are only isolated 
instances of the destruction which insect life causes to Canada’s 
forest resources. This immense annual loss which is felt in 
British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and all the Atlantic seaboard, 
may be reckoned in millions of dollars. It has been stated authori- 
tatively that the insect damage to Canada’s forests is greater than 
that caused by fire and in many sections that is true, according to 
departmental statistics. Experts during the past few years have 
studied intensively the problem of control of forest diseases 
They have worked in close co-operation with the forest service, 
Department of the Interior and the Provincial bodies for the pro- 
tection of forest resources. Distributors of poison dust over the 
infected areas by aeroplanes seems to be the best method of com- 
bating the menace, although the work so far has been largely 
experimental. Operations during 1926 showed that dusting bv 
means of specially equipped aeronlanes hired for the purpose 
totaled $7.04 per acre, over 715 different acres of forest. The 
department considers that this amount is considered very moderate 
when compared with the values of the trees saved. 

New Abitibi Mill Manager 

J. E. Patterson, manager of operations of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company at Iroquois Falls, Ont., has announced the 
appointment of T. E. Silver to the post of mill manager of the 
Iroquois Division and F. L. Mitchell to be assistant to himself 
with the title of assistant manager of operations. Both promotions 
were made from within the Abitibi organization 

To Build Pulp Mill at Priest River, Idaho 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

PORTLAND, Ore., January 17, 1929.—4Plans for the construction o% 
a $1,000,000 pulp mill to employ 300 men, at Priest River, Idaho, 
were announced by officers of the Pacific States Pulp and Paper 
Company of Aberdeen, Wash., on January 9. Further details will 
be forthcoming later. 


Jo 
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A pulping machine of exceptional merits ! 


Full particulars gladly supplied 


American Voith Contact Company, Inc. 


280 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia Paper Market in Sound Position 


Pennsylvania Paper Mills Disposing of Hold Over Stocks to Clear Out Warehouses and to Make 
Way For New Production—While Offerings Cover Wide Range of Odd Lots, Amount 
Is Not As Heavy As In Former Years—Local Association Officers Re-Elected 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 21, 1929.—With mid-month there 
appeared the usual aftermath of the inventory season in the offer- 
mgs of both mills and distributors of “hold over” stocks for the 
purpose of cleaning out warehouses and providing space for new 
products that will be stocked in the coming months. Offerings so 
far have been fairly large although the grades are not along the 
lines of standardized year round sellers. The past week brought 
forth several carloads of offerings from nationally prominent mills 
of odds and ends to provide space for the production that is 
under way. These offerings were not as heavy as in former 
years but covered a wider range of odd lots. Distributors, in the 
local trade, too, have been making concessions on similar grades. 
The amount, however, is not sufficiently large to create any ma- 
terial effect on current prices, so that the trade appears to be 
established on a sound basis for resumption of business with the 
coming month. 


Wholesale Waste Dealers Banquet 


Following the election of officers of the Wholesale Waste Mer- 
chants Association of Philadelphia, at the Hotel Lorraine last 
Thursday, announcement was made that the annual banquet will be 
given on March 5. The banquet committee have selected the 
Hotel Lorraine as the place for the annual social event. William 
J. McGarity, Jr., William L. Simmons, Jr., and George French 
comprise the banquet committee. _The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, Thomas A. Kenny, In- 
ternational Trading Company; vice president, Charles McNichol, 
P. Di Santi Company; Treasurer, William L. Simmons, Sr., John 
Simmons Sons; and Secretary, William J. McGarity, Jr. The 
Executive Committee is: Dominic Di Santi, Alexander Di Santi 
Company; Anthony Masington, S. Spector & Co.; I. Beitchman, 
Beitchman Brothers; Samuel Ingber, Samuel Ingber & Co.; Harry 
Bailey, Hemingway Company; George French, Castle and Overton, 
and Morris Harris, H. Feldman & Co. The annual gathering of 
the Wholesale Waste Merchants Association of Philadelphia brings 
together trade associates from all sections of the country and is 
the outstanding social session of the local industry. Invitations 
will be sent to the trade in other cities. Owing to the recent illness 
of the former secretary, William J. McGarity, Sr., of the Penn 
Paper and Stock Company, his son has been elected his successor. 
The retiring secretary has long been active in that capacity with 
the organization and it was through his efforts that the local 
wholesalers in various kinds of waste materials were brought 
together in a single organization which succeeded the old Phila- 
delphia Paper Stock Dealers Association, the nucleus for the 
present extended body that takes in all branches of the industry. 


Paper Trade Association Elects Officers 

Although primarily meeting for the purpose of electing officers 
for the current year, the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association 
went on record for a rousing session devoted to the promotion of 
trade welfare and co-operation with the National Paper Trade 
Association for the united interests of the nation’s paper in- 
dustry and the individuals associated with it. Simon Walter, who 
was unanimously re-elected to the presidency for the second con- 
secutive term, created much enthusiasm when he went into details 
of the activities and achievements of the administration of the 
past year and then took up the problems of co-operation with the 
National association and its recently revised and amended rules 
regarding the sub-divisional meetings which are to be held periodi- 
cally for the various branches of the paper industry in the more 


thorough promotion and investigation of the needs of the numerous 
divisions of the trade. In his oral report he sketched the work 
of last year and gave a pleasing account of the good results of 
the local body’s attainments in the way of organized effort on 
behalf of the distributors and the mills. He stressed plans for 
the efficient handling of trade problems as they are brought before 
the Divisional Conferences and acting upon the suggestion of a 
fellow member of the Philadelphia organization made at this 
session, he urged the adoption of the trade practice of having 
representatives of the various trade bodies who are sent as dele- 
gates ‘to the meetings of the National Executive Board, place 
before the board suggestions and needs that may come up for dis- 
cussions at the divisional meetings, in order to carry out to the 
best of results such requirements of the various branches of the 
industry as are brought up for action. In forceful arguments in 
favor of trade promotion and welfare activities as they are carried 
out under guidance of associated efforts, he urged greater atten- 
tion and attendance at trade meetings, whether divisional sessions 
or local bodies and groups, in order to obtain a 100 per cent 
result in the development of the good work of organized industry. 

Following a general discussion on trade topics the election of 
officers was held. The officers who served in the past year were 
re-elected, as follows: President, Simon Walter, of S. Walter, 
Inc.; vice president, W. S. Wilcox, Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Com- 
pany; treasurer, A. Richard Hartung, A. Hartung, Inc., and Secre- 
tary, N. A. Considine, Paper House of Pennsylvania. 


Paper Exhibits In Poor Richard Show 


Paper dealers linked with the advertising field were among the 
exhibitors at the annual advertising show of the Poor Richard 
Club of this city held at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, from Janu- 
ary 16 to 18. The leading fine paper distributors of the Quaker 
City trade gave an exhibition of the latest developments of paper 
in a variety of colors and novel effects that have been used 
effectively in advertising of various commodities through direct 
mail contact or by other means of reaching the public in the press 
and nationally circulated publications. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania Features 


With the president of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
Norbert A. Considine, ranking as an outstanding paper authority 
in the Poor Richard Club, the exhibit of that local distributor gave 
a wide range of usefulness and effectiveness of paper lines that 
have been prominent in direct mail advertising throughout the past 
year. There were shown several manufacturers specialties in cover 
papers and their text assortments, including the high grade makes 
of the Reading Paper Mills in the Bodleian modish tints of blue, 
peach and green with a wide run in the grades made by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. Among the lines were the Bay Path 
Covers, Alladin Cover, Bannockburn Cover, Saxon Deckledge, 
Rhodedendron and Araby Covers, with practical specimens of ad 
matter in which these were used in 1928. ' 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 


There were many new grades of offerings of high grade cover 
and printing papers which have been marketed in the past year 
by the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Quaker City pro- 
ducers of specialties for the advertising and printing industries 
and converters of photo mounts. Two distinct exhibits were made 
with bank advertising specimens and those which were adapted for 
general mail purposes and other ad matter. While the lines were 
diversified the banking grades were more subdued in tone of 
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colors though new developments in paper and hues were plentiful 
in the financial papers. Among the newer grades of bankers and 
papers were two color papers combined in the coated one side 
grades which provide for economy in use of illustrated and printed 
advertising. These papers were in the Laidtone Letter makes 
which have been perfected in three color combinations. An out- 
standing group of these Collins offerings was the series of “Money 
and Civilization” mail matter with rich colored: illustrations of 
historical events in the currency chronology of the nation which 
were sent out monthly in the year by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and printed on papers made by the local manufacturers. 
In the general ad matter specimens were the large and varied 
colorfulness of the novelty papers in the Laidtone Translucent, 
Laid Mark Covers, Laidtone Letter, Laidtone Blank, Laidtone 
Book and Laidtone Coated Papers, with several augmented de- 
signs and colors that are entirely new to the trade. 


Dill & Collins Offers 


Within recent months the Dill and Collins Company has created 
a diversified assortment of high grade advertising papers in both 
coated, cover and uncoated grades, The Dilfold Enamel, for text 
and cover is one of the latest creation in a durable mail paper 
and was shown in both the new goldenrod and Multycolor effects. 
Ten hues of the Canterbury book papers and nine colors of the 
De and Se Tints, with envelopes to correspond, were exhibited in 
the line of color assortments that recently have been perfected. 
Other Dill and Collins exhibits included the Dilco Coated Book, 
Superb Dullfinish coated two sides, Dulbrite Coated Book, Suede 
Finish, Suede Laid White, D and C Black and White, Dulbrite 
Coated Book and the Dilcol Translucent. 


Whiting Patterson Co. Lines 


From a wide range in highly colored imported cover and box 
papers to a dwindling assortment of announcements and envelopes. 
the Whiting Patterson Company, 314 North 13th street, displayed 
its lines adapted for the advertising trade and allied industries 
The box papers offered also as cover stock were of the newest 
styles of brilliant design and color combinations from British 
and German manufacturers. There were shown a new line of 
envelopes of various grades and hues used in combination mail 
matter and announcements. The Italian Pressed Papers and 
Corinthian Covers and Art-In-Industry Bonds were others in the 
lines of printed displays. 


Japan Paper Co. Imports 

The most comprehensive lines of imported papers from European 
and Oriental producers gave an international scope to the wares 
of the Japan Paper Company, featured for the advertising pro- 
fessions. From high grade and hand made papers in the group 
of announcements and card stocks to the more artistic expensive 
booklets and catalogues the whole range of offerings of the Japan 
company were in keeping with the exclusive assortment of ad 
matters into which these papers entered in the classic exhibits of 
1928. From France and other European makers to the Japanese 
and like Oriental designs, the papers of the Japan list were the 
best that could be garnered among foreign markets and were 
notably rich backgrounds for the high class of ad matter shown 
and assembled by the local manager, C. Warwick Miller, with 
offices in the Widener Building. 


J. C. Blair Co. Shows Converted Stocks 


Prominent in the trade as converters of stationery papers, the 
J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa., made special exhibit of its 
own creations of advertising possibilities in tablets and other sta- 
tonery requirements. From novel effects in quaint Quaker scenes 
to the more colorful designs of tablet cover the firm displayed 
its newest offerings in paper dealers accessories for the stationery 
and advertising trades, in its Keystone Stationery. 


Neidich Process Typewriter Papers 


For the first time in these annual exhibits there were shown the 
line of typewriter carbon papers manufactured by the Neidich 
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Process Company, of Burlington, N. J., and marketed under the 
Superb Mark. These carbon papers have been for many years 
widely distributed in the Quaker City and have been growing jp 
popularity as an advertising campaign has developed on the line, 
to broaden distribution in other sections of the nation. 


Lindsay Paper Company Developments 

With the new year, the Lindsay Paper Company has materially 
extended its new lines of paper and is going ahead with plans for 
the broadening of distribution in the Quaker City. There is being 
carried in stock here a complete line of the Rising Paper Com. 
pany, Housatonic, Mass., Maureen, Little Ridge and Olde Quill 
Book and cover papers with the Valenci Deckle Edge, Linco Index 
and Recorder Index Bristols which are the firm’s own new offer- 
ings for the current year. Announcement is made that the firm 
will carry in stock a complete line of Deckle Edge announcements 
with flat papers for economy in press runs. There also will be 
added envelopes to match the lines of the noted Reading Paper 
Mills to harmonize with the Kinkora, Laurentian, Bodleian and 
Waverly Vellums of that Pennsylvania manufacturer. 

The Maureen-Little Ridge papers are in the book and cover 
grades with a distinctive finish and self stripped novelty designed 
surface and is made in white and four pastel shades particularly 
adapted for direct mail advertising. The Deckledge is in white 
and four pastel hues and is a paper that simulates the old hand 
mades with envelopes to match. The Olde Quill Deckledge is a 
woven paper with rough finish particularly useful in advertising 
where rugged subjects are exploited. The line comes with cards 
stocks and envelopes to correspond. 


Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Gets Safety Prize 

Dayton, Ohio, January 21, 1929—Mayor Allen C. McDonald 
presented prizes to six firms that contested in a safety campaign in 
this vicinity during the past eight months. The Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company was one of the concerns receiving this honor 

Thirty-five firms participated in the contest, with 600 automobile 
drivers cutered. During the event, 1,054,940 hours were operated 
during which time 237 accidents occurred, or an average of one 
accident for each 4,451 hours operated. Of the total number of 
accidents, only three resulted in personal injuries, according to 
lb. C. Hunter, manager of the Dayton Safety Council. 

It was reported at the meeting at which the mayor made the 
presentations, that 276 individual drivers for various Dayton manv- 
facturing companies, did not experience a mishap during the con- 
test. They were given pocket certificates and buttons, showing 
they have driven six months without an accident. 

The meeting which was held at the Westminster Social Rooms 
for the commercial drivers, was addressed by F. E. Schortmeier, 
president of the Indianapolis, Ind., Safety Council, and who told 
of the importance to industry in general, and the public as well, 
of such a campaign as had been completed here. He declared 
that the safety measures adopted in mills and factories and other 
business establishments, constituted the most important develop- 
ment in America today, when it is considered that hazards are 
ever present and that millions of people are concerned. 


To Manage Manufacturing Department 


E. A. Charlton has been appointed manager of the Manufactur- 
ing Department of International Paper Company, and will have 
charge of the operation of the northern United States and Cana- 
dian paper mills of the company. 

Mr. Charlton was born in Montreal and was graduated from 
McGill University. He was associated with the paper mill prop- 
erties of the New York World when they were acquired two 
yeurs ago by ihe International -Paper Company. 

Mr. Charlton is vice-president and general manager of the Inter- 
national Power and Paper Company of Newfoundland, Limited, a 
subsidiary of the International Paper Company, which owns and 
operates the Corner Brook, Newfoundland, news print mill and 
allied properties. 
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The Best Known Converted 
Paper Products Are Pro- 
duced on Waldron Machines 


For more than a century, Waldron has been known as the 
leading specialists in designing and building of paper con- 
verting machinery. Where greater output, lower mainten- 
ance costs and superior finish are requirements, Waldron 
Machinery is always specified. 


Coating Machines Paper Rolls (calender and em- 
Rotary Printing Machines bossing) 

Flat Block Machines Sand Paper Machinery 
Intaglio Printing Machines Saturating Machinery 


Surface Printing Machines Solor Mixing Equipment and 
Winders and Slitters Dissolvers 

Festooning Machines Crepeing Machinery 

Gumming Machines Playing Card Machinery 

2aper Conditioning Machines Specially Designed machinery 
Embossing Machines tor processing paper 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
30 East 42nd St. 208 W. Washington St. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
519 American Bank Bldg. 
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Construction News 


Mich.—The Company has 


Morroe, 
authorized plans for construction of new brick and steel mill 
unit, one-story, estimated to cost about $160,000, to be used pri- 


Consolidated Paper 


marily for storage and distributing service. It is expected to ask 
bids on general contract at an early date. F. F. Bernert, Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio, is architect. The new structure will form 
part of 1929 expansion program at the mill. The company has 
recently completed the erection of a new paper box manufacturing 
unit at the South Side Works, foot of First street, representing an 
investment of close to $450,000, and will develop to maximum 
capacity. E. C. Rauch is president. 

Coolin, Idaho—The Pacific States Pulp and Paper Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., has acquired a site on the Priest River, near 
Coolin, and is said to be planning a new pulp and paper mill at 
that location. Details will be arranged at an early date. The 
initial unit will consist of several buildings, including sulphate and 
kraft pulp departments, and will be equipped for a capacity of 
about 50 tons per day. It is reported to cost in excess of $500,000, 
with machinery. At a later date, a second unit will be built, to be 
used as a straw board mill, with capacity rating of about 30 tons 
per day. The complete project is expected to cost close to $1,000,- 
000, with machinery. H. L. Copeland is president. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Fort Howard Paper Company, South 
State street, has plans maturing for the construction of a new 
addition to its mill, to be equipped as a turbine room, one-story, 
reported to cost in excess of $40,000, with equipment. W. L. 
Fergus & Co., 343 South Dearborn street, Chicago, are architects 
and engineers. 

Vernon, Cal—The Fibreboard Products Company, Russ 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., a subsidiary of the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., Emeryville, Cal. has completed plans for a new 
branch unit at Vernon, near Los Angeles, to be used primarily 
for storage and distributing service, estimated to cost close to 
$35,000. General building contract has been let to Barrett & Hilp, 
918 Harrison street, San Francisco; Leland Rosener, 233 Sansome 
street, same city, is engineer. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—The Grand Rapids Paper Box Com- 
pany is running on a capacity schedule, giving employment to 
close to 90 operatives, which is an increase over the working 
quota of a year ago. It is planned to maintain the present basis 
of production for an indefinite period. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Sutherland Paper Company, Lincoln 
street, has authorized the construction of a new addition in con- 
nection with general 1929 expansion program, recently announced, 
consisting of a two-story brick and reinforced concrete building, 
100 x 350 feet, to be devoted largely to storage and distributing 
service. It is estimated to cost more than $100,000, with equipment. 
Work will begin at an early date. Contract has been let to the 
O. F. Miller Construction Company, Pratt Building, Kalamazoo. 

Longview, Wash.—The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Com- 
pany has approved plans for construction of new plant unit in 
connection with 1929 expansion program, and has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to F. Richmond Smith, Longview. New building 
will be one-story, 50 x 200 feet, and will be used for general mill 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


and operating service. 
with equipment. 
Washington, D. C.—The Pulp Products Corporation, R. P. 
Johnston, secretary and treasurer, has work under way on the first 
of a series of new plants for the manufacture of seamless con- 
tainers, made from paper pulp under a special process of molding. 
The plant will be equipped for initial output of more than 1,000,000 
pieces a month, and is estimated to cost close to $100,000, with 
equipment; the works will include a boiler house. Officials of the 
company are arranging for the organization of a new corporation 
with capital of $1,500,000, to operate in Maryland and Delaware, 
and preliminary plans are under advisement for a plant at Balti- 
more, as well as a third factory at Wilmington, Del.; these will be 
of large capacity, specializing in the production of berry boxes 
and other similar containers. t a later date, it is purposed to 
build smaller plant units at Salisbury, Cambridge and Crisfield, 


It is reported to cost more than $70,000, 


Md. R. Bruce Emerson, head of Emerson & Orme, 1620 M 
street, N. W., Washington, automobile distributor, is president 
of the company; E. R. Lacey is vice president and general man- 


ager. Mr. Johnston will act as plant manager in addition to his 
duties as secretary and treasurer. 

Chicago, Ill—The Eagle Paper Box Company, 4125 West 
Lake street, has acquired a two-story building, 50 x 125 feet, at 
820 South Tripp avenue, for a reported consideration of $31,500, 
and is planning to occupy a new plant. Present capacity will 
be increased at the new location. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Northern Paper Mills, Inc. is begin- 
ning foundations for its proposed new mill unit, recently reported 
in these columns, to be two and three-story, to cost approximately 
$100,000. The equipment installation will include a 10-ton traveling 
crane. Frank Timmerman is manager; H. W. Gochnauer is plant 
engineer in charge of construction. 

Quincy, Ill—The Quincy Paper Box Company, 313 Hamp- 
shire street, is said to be considering plans for alterations and 
improvements in factory, with additional facilities for enlarged 
output. Details and estimates of cost will be arranged at an early 
date. J. J. Jochem is president. 

Adrian, Mich.—The Simplex Paper Corporation is running on 
regular production schedule and reports orders on hand about the 
same as a year ago at this time. The present manufacturing basis 
is expected to be maintained for an indefinite period. . 

Morris, Ill—The Morris Paper Mills, Inc., is said to be plan- 
ning construction of new addition to plant, comprising two one- 
story structures, designed primarily for storage and distributing 
service, estimated to cost approximately $45,000, with equipment. 
W. H. Beckwith is secretary. 

Mobile, Ala—The International Paper Company, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, which has work under way on new mill at 
Mobile, for the production of kraft papers, has concluded negotia- 
tions with the Southern States Lumber Company, Pensacola, Fla, 
for the purchase of a tract of about 30,000 acres of land in 
Baldwin County, Ala., to be used for reforestation work in con- 
nection with raw material supply for the new mill. Possession will 
be taken at once and operations placed in progress at early date. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—The Gassing Bag and Novelty Company, 
Rhinelander, manufacturer of paper bags and kindred paper goods, 
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an interest of the Brown Paper Goods Company, 900 West Lake 
street, Chicago, Claude F. Brown, president, has completed plans 
and will proceed with immediate construction of new addition re- 
ported to cost more than $30,000, with equipment. Considerable 
increase in present capacity will be arranged. 

Ontonagon, Mich.—The Ontonagon Fibre Company is run- 
ning on a capacity schedule giving employment to about 250 oper- 
atives, an increase in the working force as compared with this 
time a year ago. Advance orders, it is said, insure the maintaining 
of present production for some time to come. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Safety Envelope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 512 32nd street, recently organized with capital of $15,000, 
is said to be arranging early operation of local factory for the 
manufacture of envelopes and kindred products. John F. Ragsdale 
heads the company. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Buntin-Reid Paper Company, Scott 
street, is said to be planning early rebuilding of portion of its 
storage and distributing plant, destroyed by fire, January 12, with 
loss reported at close to $60,000, including building, stock, and 
equipment. 

Merritton, Ont.—The Inter-Lake Tissue Mills, Ltd., Merritt 
street, has completed plans for construction of new addition on 
adjoining site, to be three-story and basement, 72 x 100 feet, re- 
ported to cost close to $50,000, with equipment. General contract 
for building has been let to W. J. Trimble, 73 Adelaide street, 
West, Toronto, and superstructure will proceed at once. 

Chatham, Ont.—The International Paper Company, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, is reported to be considering the con- 
struction of a new mill on the Miramichi River, near Chatham, 
for which site was secured a few months ago. The initial plant 
will include a bleached sulphate pulp unit with capacity of about 
100 tons per day. Entire project, it is said, will cost more than 
$1,000,000, with equipment. 

Sturgis, Mich—The National Carbon Coated Paper Com- 
pany is running on a full capacity schedule with working force 
numbering more than 230 operatives, and is said to have booked 
sufficient business to insure continuance on this basis for some 
months to come. It is reported that incoming orders show an 
increase of close to 10 per cent over business at this time a year 
ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., King street, East, is 
perfecting plans for immediate construction of new plant at Mount 
Dennis, Ont., for the manufacture of paper boxes and containers, 
for which general contract recently was let to James A. Wickett, 
Ltd., Toronto. New unit will be of multi-story type and is re- 
ported to cost more than $300,000, with equipment. Chapman & 
Oxley, Toronto, are architects. 

Toronto, Ont.—Commercial Papers, Ltd., is said to have pre- 
liminary plans under way for the construction of a new plant on 
King street, East, to cost more than $125,000, with equipment. It 
is understood that project will mature, with bids being asked on 
general contract, at an early date. G. J. Arlow is president. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Pad & Paper Company, Ltd., 
Simcoe street, has awarded a general contract to Sullivan & Fried, 
Ltd., 81 Victoria street, for proposed new addition to mill on 
Madison street, to be four-story, 100 x 105 feet, reported to cost 
approximately $200,000, with equipment. N. A. Armstrong, 7 
King street, East, Toronto, is architect. 


New Companies, Etc. 

Fremont, Ohio—-The Fremont Paper Box Company has been 
incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper boxes and containers. The incorporators are E. O. and 
Galen C: Sherley, both of Fremont. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Park Folding Paper Box Company, 
Inc., 405 East Fourth street, has filed notice of company dissolu- 
tion under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—The Cosmos Envelope and Paper Com- 
pany, has been incorporated with capital of 200 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper envelopes and 
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other paper products. 
representative. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Art Paper Novelty Company, care of 
the Corporation Guarantee and Trust Company, Land Title build- 
ing, has been incorporated under Delaware laws, with capital of 
$250,000 and 100,000 shares of stock, no par value, to manufac- 
ture paper goods of various kinds. 

Boston, Mass.—The Charles A. Estey Paper Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $800,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper stocks. The company will succeed to the concern of 
same name with headquarters at 288 Congress street. Charles 
B. Newhall is president, and Grace L. Phillips, treasurer. 


Leon Burke, 305 Broadway, is company 


Ohio Paper Mill Interested in Canal Litigation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 21, 1929—No fewer than a half-dozen 
paper manufacturing firms in the southern part of the Miami Val- 
ley are interested in the outcome of the suit instituted by the 
Harding-Jones Company of Amanda to prevent the draining of 
the canal by the state, as provided by statute that became effective 
January 1. 

It is stated here that the final decision by the United States 
Supreme Court in the appealed case of the city of Toledo and the 
state of Ohio against the Maumee Valley Power Company, in- 
volving the draining of the Miami & Erie canal between Maumee 
and Toledo, is virtually to decide a similar case affecting the same 
waterway between Middletown and St. Bernard. That section of 
the canal forms the northern terminus while the section in the 
Miami Valley district of the state forms the southern terminus. 
With both ends of the waterway remaining open for use by power 
and paper mills which derive power from it, the proposed Miami 
and Erie Super Highway project would be effectually blocked. 
This highway, engineers reported this week, would cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. 

The Maumee Valley Power Company won its suit in the Fed- 
<tal court, restraining the state and city of Toledo from draining 
the canal and shutting off the water supply of the Maumee Valley 
Power Company. 

Martin L. Todd, Toledo, assistant law director, and E. C. Tur- 
ner, attorney general, this week appealed the decision to the 
United States court. 

The Harding-Jones Company of Amanda is seeking to restrain 
the draining of the canal levels between Middletown and St. Ber- 
nard, just north of Cincinnati. 

Abandonment of the canal under the De Armond law, effective 
the first of this month, was planned as the first step toward the 
construction of the motor highway, extending from one end of 
the state to the other. 

That section of the Miami and Erie in this city, abandoned un- 
der the Stevens law, is not affected by the present court litigation. 


Want Talc Industry Protected 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GouveRNEvUR, N. J., January 21, 1929.—Michael Doyle, president 
of the International Pulp Company of this place, appeared this 
week before the house committee on ways and means at Wash- 
ington and advocated better protection for the talc industry of 
the country. Mr. Doyle told the committee, which is now holding 
hearings preliminary to a revision of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law, that of the total output in this country in 1927 of 192,000 
tons valued at $2,250,000 Northern New York in the Gouverneur 
district produced more than one-half of the entire quantity. It is 
the center of the talc industry in this country, according to Mr. 
Doyle. “Recently, however, extensive deposits of talc have been 


located in South Africa, Japan and China with abnormally low 
labor costs, imports of which threaten serious inroads and loss to 


the business of the domestic producers of tale in this country,” 
he said. 
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S awell cut gear {its its mate 


% 
“lilor- Made Botions 


fit your machines and 
production schedule 


Albany “Tailor-Made” Bottoms* slip into your 
production scheme as smoothly as one well cut 
gear meshes with its mate. Because, Albany de- 
signers plan yarn structure, weave and all the 
other essential details to make a perfect function- 
ing bottom. 


Porosity, tension, weave pattern, surface, the basic wcol 
itself, all are dictated by the conditions under which the 
Felt must run. That is why Albany Bottoms stand up 
unusually well. 


The constantly increasing number of orders for Albany 
Bottoms tells convincingly how well they fit into their des- * acinar inline 


tined places on the machines and in the production Albany Felt is a special 


schedule. order. Every Albany 
Felt is “tailor-made” 


to fit specified condi- 


Specify Albany Bottoms, tell us your requirements,—and a on ows definite 
‘ * . * machine and position 
have the satisfaction of using felts designed and woven to for which it is individ- 


fit definite positions on your machines. ually designed. 


ALBANY FELTS 


TAILOR-MADE BY ALBANY FELT COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Obituary 


William Booth Stevenson 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 15, 1929.—A large delegation from the 
paper trade attended the funeral of William Booth Stevenson, held 
this afternoon at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Waban, Mass. 
Mr. Stevenson, who was president and treasurer of the Storrs & 
Bement Company, underwent an operation for appendicitis at the 
Newton Hospital early last week, but died late Saturday: His 
home was at 95 Dorset road, Waban. 

Mr. Stevenson began his business career with Pulsifer & Jordan, 
later the Jordan Card and Paper Company. He became a mill 
representative, distributing the lines of several Holyoke manufac- 
turers. In 1913 he became connected with the Storrs & Bement 
Company, of which he was made secretary. Subsequently he be- 
came successively vice president and president, and last year was 
made treasurer. 

For many years he had been active in association work, as repre- 
sentative of the New England Paper Merchants Association to the 
National Paper Trade Association, to which position he was re- 
elected last Thursday. He was a past president of the Boston 
Paper trade Association. 

Mr. Stevenson was born June 18, 1883, in Boston. He received 
his education in Waban and in Boston, where he attended the 
English High School. After entering business he studied law at 
Northeastern University, becoming a member of the Massachusetts 
Rar, although he did not practice his profession. He was married 
in July, 1912, at St. James Church, Roxbury, to Evangeline Bridge, 
of Boston. 

Mr. Stevenson was a member of the Charles River Country Club 
and the University Club of Boston. He was also a member of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Waban. A wife, three children, 
William B. Stevenson, Julie Stevenson, and Robert Stevenson, his 
mother, Mrs. Charles Stevenson, and a brother, Arthur L. Steven- 
son, a Boston lawyer, are living. 

Out of respect to his memory the offices of Storrs & Bement 
Company were closed this afternoon. 

Delegations were present from the Boston Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, and from the New England Paper Merchants’ Association. 
The manufacturing industry was well represented and a large 
group of Storrs & Bement employees attended. The members of 
the New England Paper Merchants’ Association closed their doors 
from 2:15 to 2:45, out of respect to Mr. Stevenson’s memory. 

Honorary pallbearers included the presidents of four large paper 
manufacturing companies of Massachusetts: Roger D. Smith, 
S. D. Warren Company; William T. Judd, Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany, South Hadley Falls; Harris A. Moses, Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, and Walter J. Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper 
Company, Great Barrington. They included also presidents of 
three wholesale distributing houses in Boston: Hubert L. Carter, 
of Carter, Rice & Co.; C. S. Proctor, of the Proctor Paper Com- 
pany; John Vivian, of the Cook-Vivian Company. William N. 
Stetson, Jr., vice president of Mr. Stevenson’s firm, completed the 
list. Cremation at Mount Auburn followed the service. 


William F. Waterbury 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Oriskany, N. Y., January 21, 1929.—William F. Waterbury, of 
19 Clinton place, president of H. Waterbury & Sons, Oriskany, 
manufacturers of felts for paper mills since 1869, died Wednesday, 
January 16, at a local hospital after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Waterbury was born in Rensselaerville, Albany County, September 
18, 1876, son of the late James Edwin and Ella F. Waterbury. He 
received his early education at Warsaw, Wyoming County, and 
was graduated from Cornell University. 

After his graduation, Mr. Waterbury entered the firm of H. 
Waterbury & Sons Company, where he had been connected in an 


executive capacity for more than twenty years. He became presj- 
dent of the company in 1917 on the death of his father. 

Besides his widow, formerly Jane K. Patten, Whitesboro, Mr, 
Waterbury leaves two children, Jane and William F., Jr.; two 
sisters, Mrs. Amy W. Safford, Scarsdale; Mrs. Lena W. Walbran, 
Oriskany, and three brothers, M. H. Waterbury, J. E. and C. H. 
Waterbury, all of Oriskany. 

Glassine Bag & Novelty Co. To Expand 

RHINELANDER, Wis., January 14, 1929.—Reorganization of the 
Glassine Bag and Novelty company and the completion of plans 
for construction in the immediate future of an addition to its 
plant of the same size as the existing unit were announced last 
week by Spencer Brown, secretary-treasurer of the company. 

Under the provisions of the reorganization which has been ef- 
fected, the capital stock of the Glassine Bag and Novelty com- 
pany has been taken over by the Brown Paper Goods company, a 
large Chicago concern, and the stockholders of the Rhinelander 
concern have taken stock in the Brown Paper Goods company 
tor their holdings. 

The Glassine Bag and Novelty company will retain its corpor- 
ate identity, with the following officers: President, Claude F. 
Brown, of the Brown Paper Goods company, Chicago; vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Brown, Rhinelander; secretary-treasurer, Spencer, 
Brown, Rhinelander. 

The Brown Paper Goods company will merchandise the prod- 
ucts of the Rhinelander plant. These products include manu- 
factured and printed paper bags of glassine and white laid bond 
and waxed paper products. 

Plans have been completed and arrangements made with the C. 
R. Meyer Construction company to start immediately on the 
building of an addition to the Glassine Bag and Novelty company's 
plant. The addition will be of the same size and production capac- 
ity as the present plant. As soon as the addition is ready to re- 
ceive it, equipment will be installed and put into production. 

The Glassine Bag and Novelty company was organized entirely 
as a Rhinelander enterprise, in 1920. The manufacturing plant 
was first located in what had formerly been the brewery, on the 
city’s South side. During the first years of the company’s ex- 
istence, the personnel numbered about six girls and four men. 

Within four years of its organization, the business of the com- 
pany made its quarters inadequate and in 1924 construction of the 
present plant at the west end of Rives street, was started. The 
plant was thoroughly modernized and it has maintained a steady 
operating schedule since its completion. The new plant was occu- 
pied in February, 1925, and since that time it has afforded em- 
ployment to an average of 12 girls and seven men. 

Under the expansion program adopted, the payroll of the in- 
dustry will be approximately doubled when the new addition is 
built and in operation. 

Spencer Brown continues in active direction of the Glassine Bag 
and Novelty company. 

Indirectly, the expansion of the Glassine Bag and Novelty com- 
pany will also affect the operations of the paper mill. The Glass- 
ine Bag and Novelty company has always specialized in the manu- 
facture and printing of products from material manufactured by 
the paper mill and the increased production of the bag factory will 
call for larger supplies of Rhinelander Paper company stock. 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. Elects Officers 


Hoosick Fatts, N. Y., January 19, 1929.—The annual meeting 
of the Noble & Wood Machine Company was held during the past 
week and resulted in the election of the following directors: 
Frank L. Stevens, Fred N. Stevens, Clayton E. Shaw, Delmer 
Runkle and Clarence W. Noble. The directors subsequently elected 
the following officers: Frank L. Stevens, president; Clarence W. 
Noble, vice president and general manager; Harry N. Weir, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Herbert N. Hamilton, assistant treasurer. 
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“MM cw" Rotary 
creen 


with important 
new features for 
“ideal” screening 


—_——— 


Every one of these points has 
been considered in building — 
the “M & W” Rotary Screens 
now being placed on the 
market. 


Recent improvements are fully 
ag Om a ey nh covered by United States and 
Foreign Patents. 
TO PAPER MILL MANAGER: 


Here is a list—compare it with your mental ; 
picture of what you would consider “ideal” Write Sf or New 


screening for your paper mill— Screen Booklet 


1. Quick removal of dirt. 

2. Large capacity. 

3. Minimum power, vibration and 
wear. 

4. No possibility of lumps, etc., 
working into screened stock. 

5. No pockets or dead spots in vat 
or cylinder. 

6. Dependable lubrication. 

7. No possibility of oil or grease 
getting into stock. 
Quick, visible washing up and 
oiling. 
Screen plate slots always open. 

ick changing of screen 

plates. 


No shutdowns of paper ma- 
chines due to screen repairs. 


Or, to put it another way— 
(A) ability to produce clean stock 
continuously 
(B) quick changeover when wanted 
(C) reliable operation at low cost Note enclosed and accessible main drive, shower pipe, hout door for cleaning. 


Ni00 RER Wat TAO 


‘TDADEDPA 
ban AYSTAWENNAR 
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Trade Mark Department 


CoNDUCTED BY NATIONAL TRADE-MARK Co., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The following are trade mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office. which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, Paper Trave Journat gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Tiwy Girt Wrap-—No. 267,783. George B. Nelson, Chicago. For 
wrapping papers. 

Rep Srrirpe—No. 274,373. The Weston Paper and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dayton, Ohio. For heavy liner paper for use in 
connection with corrugated paper. 

CorINTHIAN—No. 275,465. Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany, Leominster, Mass. For cover paper. 

Waysipe Text—No. 267,517. Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass. For writing and printing paper. 

Otp Cotony Weppincs—No. 275,122. Old Colony Envelope 
vompany, Westfield, Mass. For writing and printing paper and 
nvelopes. 

Scrip Away—No. 274,648. Hal de Waide, Portland, Ore. 
paper sanitary toilet seat covers. 

Narpro—No. 275,067.. Orono Pulp and Paper Company, Bangor, 
Me. For wrapping paper and envelope paper. 

Non-Sratic. News—No. 275,113. Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany, Millwood, Wash. For news print paper. 

InLtanp Non-Static News—No. 275,114. Inland Empire Paper 
Company, Millwood, Wash. For news print paper. 

Futton—No. 275,593. Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. For toilet paper, paper napkins, and paper towels. 

Vocuettes—No. 275,662. Beach & Arthur, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. For paper napkins. 

SoutHwest Serirs—No. 275,839. 
Stores, Jasper, Tex. 


For 


For writing tablets. 


Brotherhood Meets at Glens Falls 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Giens Fats, N. Y., January 21, 1929—A meeting of the 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of this 
district was held this week in the employees’ recreation rooms of 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., with several hundred members attending. 
Fordyce P. Stanley, vice president of the Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company, was the principal speaker taking for his address the 
subject of “Safety and Production in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try.” Other speakers included George K. Walker, manager of 
manutacturing in the mill of Finch, Pruyn & Co., Herbert Sullivan, 
vice president of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, Frank Barry, vice president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers, George E. Fuller, ground 
woods mill superintendent of Finch, Pruyn & Co., and Leonard 
N. Loyzelle, president of the Glens Falls Trades Assembly. Arthur 
Huggins, secretary of the International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers, was toastmaster at the gathering. 

Mr. Stanley’s address in part was as follows: “It is now about 
sixteen years since the United States became sufficiently aware 
of the seriousness of its industrial accident problem to begin to 
take definite steps to solve it. The early period was characterized 
by the passage of the first Workmen’s Compensation laws and the 
beginning of the organized safety movement. So far both of 
these enterprises have progressed to such an extent that now 43 
out of 48 states have the compensation laws and the safety move- 
ment has become such a thing of national importance that thou- 
sands of persons are giving their time to it each year with the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. The effect on industry has 
been significant and in many industrial establishments accidents 
have been cut from one-half to three-quarters and in some in- 
stances more. The first to recognize this decrease in the number 
of accidents were the casualty insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation. For a number of years, particularly during 
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and immediately after the war workmen's compensation was 
favorable. This was due to the fact that during the war, while 
the number and cost of accidents increased, employment as 
measured by payrolls increased in a far greater proportion. Those 
companies writing compensation insurance in the state of New 
York show during the years between 1923 and 1926 a discrepancy 
of forty-four million dollars between premiums available {o; 
payment or losses and the actual losses incurred. 

“The introduction of automatic machinery has to a great degree 
had the effect of displacing operators that were working under 
standardized conditions at machines that could be thoroughly 
guarded. The man power that is needed on automatic machinery 
on the other hand is largely for repair work. With mechanical 
operations the speed with which material goes through the process 
of manufacture is much greater and the exposure to accident, other 
things being equal, is proportionately greater. Our great problem 
is how may accidents be reduced under modern conditions and 
can they be controlled? The answer is a simple one, not only 
conclusive, but suggestive of the solution. For instance, the 
United States Steel Corporation in 13 years has decreased its 
accident frequency 86 per cent. The Union Pacific Railroad has 
a safety record for employees that is five times as favorable as the 
average of all other large railroad systems. Such striking exam- 
ples not only prove conclusively that accidents are controllable but 
they raise the question whether the safety movement of the present 
day, when it is thoroughly understood, may not eclipse any records 
which have been achieved in the past. There is undoubtedly a 
direct relation between safety and production which is of con- 
siderable importance. The disturbing effect of an accident is now 
known to be much greater than has been generally supposed 
The significant relationship between safety and efficiency is not a 
direct relationship at all but arises out of the fact that both are 
the results of a third factor, namely a purposeful, powerful, 
dynamic and executive organization of an industry.” 


for 


G. H. Mead Honored by Polo Association 


Dayton, Ohio, January 21, 1929.—George H. Mead, head of the 
Mead Paper Company and other paper enterprises, including the 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company and several Canadian concerns, 
has been elected honorary treasurer of the United States Polo 
Association, succeeding J. C. Cowdin of New York. 

Mr. Mead has been an enthusiastic poloist for a number of 
years, having been one of the star players of the Miami Valley 
Hunt and Polo Club, which maintains spacious grounds, just 
south of this city. As an expert he is handicapped at three goals 
as compared with the internationalist’s rating of eight. 

Mr. Cowdin’s resignation after serving as treasurer since 1922, 
occurred last fall shortly after the matches for the championship 
of the Americas in which he was named at first as one of the 
United States players and then left off the team. 

Miami Valley residents have been witnessing games at the 
Dayton grounds for many years and have recognized the ability 
of Mr. Mead and his associates, including 4other members of the 
Miami Valley club. His ponies have been sent to Miami, Florida, 
from year to year and games of national importance have been 
staged there at different periods. 


Source of Supply Directory 


A directory of unusual value to paper merchants and converters 
has been published by the Howard Publishing Company, 1426 Con- 
way Building, Chicago. 

The 1929 edition, which has just been completed and distributed, 
is the fifth edition of this reference and buying guide. This di- 
rectory features the listing of over 2,000 manufacturers of paper. 

Another section embodied in this directory is its roster of paper 
merchants of the United States and Canada. A new section is 
embodied in this fifth edition covering most all of the trade cus- 
toms adopted and used by the various groups of paper manufac- 
turers. The cost of this directory is $2.00 per copy. 
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ARMER BROWN has two 3-year-old 

cows . . . Pastures them in the same 
field. Both are healthy, both eat alike— 
same age, same size. Yet, while one gives 
five, the other gives nine quarts of milk 
daily. Both are good cows. Five quarts of 
milk per day from a cow makes money for 
the farmer. But nine quarts per day— 
of course, that’s eighty 


Vid 


MAKES MONEY’ 


Its 
longer wearing ability is surprising. Match 
a Condor with any good belt of the same 
specifications. Both will give you service 
—~yet, watch them. Weights of duck and 
friction tests in the belts may be alike, 


but even then you cannot foretell their 
span of life. Time is 


Condor Belt gives more service. 


per cent more profit- 
able! Even though he 
does make money from 
the first, the other cow 
is a real source of in- 
come. 


Naturally, the value of 
belt is reflected in time 
of service — uninter- 
rupted, steady, efficient 
transmission of power. 
To this end Condor Belt 


was born. 


the deciding factor. The 
component parts of Con- 
dor have been selected 
according te aging qual- 
ities and built to resist 
long wear. Condor Belt 
is steeled against time. 
That’s why Condor makes 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Executive Offices and Factories: PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Canadian Paper Exports Increase 

According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the exports of pulp and paper from Canada in De- 
cember were valued at $18,014,627, which was an increase of 
$1,147,098 over the previous month and of $2,688,691 over De- 
cember, 1927. 

December exports of wood pulp were valued at $4,102,676 and 
exports of paper at $13,911,951 as compared with $3,856,257 and 
$13,011,272 respectively in November. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper for December, 


1928 and 1927, are as follows: 


December, 1928 December, 1927 


PULP: | Tons $ Tons $ 
DUMENONE  oncsccsacccens 19,980 535,643 20,273 567,128 
Sulphite bleached ........ 1,860 1,671,296 18,866 1,430,912 
Sulphite unbleached ooo 6 990,720 17,295 868,369 
OD aspacdwisstesbe 14,356 850.674 14,866 892,972 
eer eee 3,525 54,343 2,465 53,265 

79,439 4,102,676 73,765 3,812,646 

PAPER: — 

News Print ..........00 213,162 13,808,647 169,202 11,078,887 
DO. crhvocdscesp eee 1,475 154.041 931 100,590 
ook ees 6,435 49,568 5,229 38,019 
Writing (cwts.) 668 6,843 1,268 11,960 
Pel SEN wasccnccavecnses) Gasete 8. ie 283,834 
oseese 13,911,951 eeccece 11,513,290 

For the year 1928 there was an increase of $16,168,316 in the 


value of wood-pulp and paper exports as compared with 1927, 
the total for the year being $192,771,615 as against’a total of 
$176,603,299 in the preceding year. 

Wood pulp exports for the year were valued at $45,614,823 
which was a decline of $1,381,188 from the 1927 total of $46,996,041. 

Exports of paper for the year were valued at $147,156,792 as 
compared with $129,607,258 in 1927, an increase for the year of 
$17,549,534 and a new high record. 

Quantities and values for the year were as follows: 


Year 1928 Year 1927 

PULP: Tons $ ‘ons 
er 203,670 5,546,120 260,831 7,761,464 
Sulphite bleached ........ 251,543 19,112,964 237,228 18,407,169 
Sulphite unbleached ...... 214,127 10,738,977 192.559 10,269,560 
DE Uesudisknkwosean 162,772 9,595,866 169,691 10,193,307 
cas acien baie 31,694 620,896 18,846 364,511 
863,806 45,614,823 879,155 46,996,011 

PAPER: 

it Se sp sesudesceasenen 141,103,527 1,881,867 123,222,094 
Wrapping ....... 1,755,652 114,092 1,583,928 
Book (cwts.) 588,671 99,870 690,680 
Writing (cwts.) : 58,600 15,357 124,787 
He GEREP: wcccosccecssesss 3,650,342 ceccecc 3,985,769 
ee 147,156,792 eccccee 129,607,358 


Pulpwood exports in 1928 amounted to 1,532,266 cords valued 
at $16,269,660 as compared with 1,541,769 cords valued at $15,702,- 
705 exported in 1927. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., January 21, 1929—The Globe Paper Company 
has been made dual agent with John Carter, Inc., of Adirondack 
Bond and Ledger, made by the International Paper Company, and 
of the Narbro Striped Papers, products of the Orono Pulp and 
Paper Company, Bangor, Me. 

“Paperettes,” a new house organ, issued by Percy D. Wells, 
contains a wish to his customers that 1929 will be filled with health, 


happiness and prosperity. The first issue is printed on Canson ~"' 


Ingres Color 8 Powder Blue, an all rag hand made laid deckle 
edge on four sides. The number lists prices of papers carried by 
Mr. Wells. 

The Tileston & Hollingsworth Company has made two addi- 
tions to the staff of service men. F. Clive Hall, whose territory 
will be Maine, Northern New Hampshire and Vermont, is a 
native of the Pine Tree State. He was born in Nobleboro and 
received his early education at Lincoln Academy, Newcastle. Mr. 
Hall attended Colby College and since leaving that institution has 
been engaged in various lines of work. He served his apprentice- 
ship in the departments of the Tileston & Hollingsworth mill. 

Marvin Campbell, who will assist in the Boston district, was 
born in Somerville, Mass., and attended the public schools of that 
city. He continued his studies at Northeastern and Boston Uni- 
versities. Practically all of his business experience has been with 
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the Tileston & Hollingsworth Company. He has recently been jn 
charge of the announcement and sample departments. 

The January issue of “How,” the house organ of the Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Company, is printed on Yellow Milton Line, a 
new color in this paper. 

Forms granting assent to an assignment in trust of his property 
for the benefit of all creditors have been mailed to outstanding 
creditors of A. A. Fredericks, until recently doing business as 
John A. De Vito Company. A hearing was held at the rooms of 
Isaac Gordon, 73 Tremont street, January 17, at which the matter 
was discussed. 

Harry Wentzel, for ten years salesman for the Poinier-Carmer 
Company, has taken a similar position with the Robert Gair Com- 
pany. Mr. Wentzel will operate in the New England territory 
from the box board office of the company at 38 Chauncy street, 
this city. 


Paper Salesmen’s Tenth Annual Meeting 

D. A. Crocker, secretary of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, announces that his association will hold its 
luncheon on Tuesday, February 19, immediately following the 
annual business meeting of the association. The decision to have 
a luncheon instead of a banquet this year is based on the returns 
from the “Banquet vs. Luncheon” questionnaire sent to the entire 
membership of the Salesmen’s Association. 

Arrangements for the program for the luncheon and for the 
annual business meeting are in charge of a committee, of which 
Dr. E. O. Merchant, of the Mead Sales Company, is chairman. 
The other members are P. R. Bachman, of the Warren Manufac- 
turing Company, George P. Lee, of Mount Holly Paper Company, 
F. H. Purington, of Eastern Manufacturing Company, and J. 
Howard Stannard, of International Paper Company. 

The speaker at the luncheon will be P. H. Whaley, of the 
Whaley-Eaton Service, Washington, D. C. His talk will cover the 
current political situation in Washington and its probable effects 
on business, with particular reference to the tariff situation. The 
Whaley-Eaton Executives Service is well and favorably known to 
the paper industry for its concise and graphic presentation of cur- 
rent political events, both foreign and domestic. The Program 
Committee of the Salesmen’s Association therefore feels that in 
securing Mr. Whaley as speaker at their luncheon, they are offering 
an unusual treat to their fellow members and guests. The luncheon 
will be at 1:00 p.m. in the Waldorf Roof. 

At the business meeting the speaker will be Arthur Allen, con- 
sulting color engineer, of New York City, who will speak on 
“The Standardization of Process Colors.” Mr. Allen has been 
secured at the request of members who are familiar with his work 
and desirous of hearing of the latest developments. He has pre- 
viously addressed the New York Division at two of its luncheons 
and new developments in the work of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Allen is chairman, together with the interest 
of members who have heard him before, led the committee to 
secure him as the speaker at the businesg meeting. 


Arrowhead Mills Sold 


Futton, N. Y., January 21, 1929.—The properties of the Arrow- 
head Mills, Inc., have been sold to the Valley Improvement Cor- 
poration who, in turn, have sold the Battle Island mill to the 
Armstrong Cork Company, and it is expected that the Fulton prop- 
erties will eventually go to the local Fulton Power Company. 

Most of the Arrowhead staff, including D. T. Wadhams, secre- 
tary of the Arrowhead Company, will go with the Armstrong 
organization. 


Appointed Hammermill Paper Co. Agent 
Erie, Pa., January 21, 1929.—The Hammermill Paper Company 
announces the appointment of the Rourke-Eno Paper Company, 
of New Haven, Conn, as a Hammermill agent, replacing the 
Arnold-Roberts Company. 
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A Roof Specially Built 


for the PULP and PAPER MILL 


absolutely waterproof within and without 
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A J-M Insulated Roof can be applied 
quickly in summer or winter. Pre- 
cautions against frost or delays while the 
roof slab is “curing” are not necessary. 


J-M Insulated Rot-proof Roofs 


THis roof goes on to stay. Scientifically insulated and 
permanently protected against deterioration both from in-~ 
side vapor and outside weather conditions, the J-M Paper Mill 
Roof is immune to moisture and the heat and acid fumes that 
rapidly shorten the life and lower the insulating efficiency of 
the ordinary roof. By eliminating the losses due to poor con- 
densation control, roof drip and periodic shut-downs for roof 
repairs, the J-M Insulated Rot- proof Roof effects important 
cash savings in roof maintenance and in plant operation. 


A Special Patented Construction 


Note the sectional view. This shows how the J-M roof is con- 
structed and why it will outlast and be more efficient than the 
usual mill roof. 


Asbestos is an important part of 
the composition of every J-M Paper 
Mill Roof. It provides permanent 
insurance against fire, rot, rust and 
acid fumes. There are no costs for 
maintenance. The corrugated Tran- 
site under-surface and the asbestos 
felt and asphalt covering for the roof 
top, make this J-M roof permanently 
water-proof on both sides—that’s 
essential in a paper mill! 


ECTION of Johns-Manville Insu- 
lated Rot-proof Roof hy pee 
Note the lower surface which is made 
of the famous Johns-Manville Corru- 
gated Transite, a fireproof, rot-proof, 
asbestos “lumber.” Above this is a 


| Johns -Manville 


INSULATED ROT-PROOF ROOFS 


The insulation of this roof has been scientifically applied so 
that condensatioa on its under-surface is prevented. The n 
for special heating or ventilating systems is greatly reduced. 
Thickness for thickness, the J-M Insulated Rot-proof Roof has more 
insulating value than any other roof construction. Reduced winter 
heating costs and improved working conditions all vear around 
are direct results. 


Floating roof construction helps to prolong life 


A Johns-Manville Insulated Rot-Proof Roof is so secured to the 
steel work that the roof and supporting frame work are free to 
move independently of each other—a floating roof construc- 
tion which does not permit transmission of movement through 
the slab to the waterproofing felts. 
A 3% acre roof of this type—with- 
out a single expansion joint—which 
Johns-Manville installed three 
years ago, remains today in perfect 
condition. 


We will gladly answer your in- 
quiries in regard to the economies 
of this roofing and quote you on 
a suitable roof for any part of 
your mill. The booklet describes 
it fully—use the coupon. 


cork mastic fill and required thickness 
of sheet cork topped by a built-up roof 
of asbestos felt and asphalt. The heat 
lost through this roof is less than one-third 
that through wood of equal thickness, and 
this insulating value is maintained. 


JOMNS MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Toronto 
{Branches in al /large cities) 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Controlling Con- 
densation.” 
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New York Trade Jottings 


R. G. Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI, is attending the meeting 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association at Montreal this 
week. 

ee 

Arthur D. Little, president of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
will address a joint meeting of the chemical societies in this city 
on May 3. 

¢ @& @ 

E. T. Street, formerly chief engineer of the Rubberoid Company, 
of Bound Brook, N. J., is now chief engineer of the Downingtown 
Machine Company, of East Downingtown, Pa. 

ek. 


L. J. Dorenfeldt, international pulp and paper engineer, of Oslo, 
Norway, and Dr. Hellm. Schwalbe, were visitors to the office of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry last 
week. 

ae ae 

Major O. M. Porter, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, left New York for Wisconsin early this 
week to confer with President D. C. Everest on the tariff revision 
program of the association. 

* * * 

Following an extended visit to the Pacific Coast, F. C. Clark, 
consulting paper mill engineer, spent a few days in New York 
last week. After terminating his visit in the city he returned to 
South Manchester, Connecticut. 

* * x 


Ernst Mayer, importer of paper making supplies, is now in- 
stalled in his new offices at 396 Broadway, New York. Special 
quarters are provided for Mr. Mayer and for his associates, Oskar 
Mayer and Harry Rosenberg, while there is a large outer office 
and a spacious sample room. 

*x* * * 

In addition to the many important offices which he already fills, 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, is now 
a grandfather, as the stork visited Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kellogg, 
his son and daughter-in-law, on Monday night, leaving a seven 
pound daughter. Everyone concerned is progressing favorably. 
Congratulations are in order. 

* * * 


United Paperboard Company, Inc., reports for six months 
ended November 24, 1928, profit of $233,278 after expenses but 
before depreciation and Federal taxes. This compares with profit 
of $407,946 after expenses and Federal taxes but before deprecia- 
tion in corresponding period of 1927. Stock outstanding consists 
of $1,317,200 6 per cent preferred stock and 120,000 shares (par 
$100) common stock. 

* * * 

There was an excellent attendance of members at the regular 
weekly luncheon and meeting of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, held at the Cana- 
dian Club last Monday, to hear an instructive address by Major 
Warren B. Bullock on the Work of the Import Committee. Major 
O. M. Porter also made some pertinent remarks regarding the 
tariff revision activities of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

Financing for the Oxford Paper Company, paper manufacturers 
for more than twenty-five years, has been effected by Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. through the sale of 66,000 shares of $6 cumulative 
preferred stock, of no par value, at $99 a share and accrued 
dividend. The company owns and operates plants at Rumford, 
Me., and the entire capital stock of Rumford Falls Power Company 
and the Oxford-Miami Paper Company which is located at West 
Carrolton, Ohio. 
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Amalgamated Paper Co. Builds 


On February 15 of the new year the Amalgamated Paper 
Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. will move into its new build. 
ing now being constructed at Fort Edward, N. Y. The building 
will be the last word in factory construction and wil! permit 
a degree of efficient production that cannot be bettered untif 
better methods are conceived. Three months time were given 
to planning buildings, machine layouts, interior labor saving 
devices and comfortable working conditions. In that time over 
twenty plants were investigated, Expert engineers then assembled 
the facts and drew the plans to meet the conditions under 
which the Amalgamated Paper Company must turn out a tre- 
mendous production during 1929. 

The new building is located alongside the mill of the Inter- 
national Paper Company and is on the main line of the D. & 
H. Railroad and also on the direct waterway into New York 
City via Albany and the -Hudson River points. The Amalga- 
mated Paper Company plans to use both means of transporta- 
tions. Shipments for western points will be sent via Albany 
by rail, Shipments for New England points will go via the 
PB. & M. Railway and shipments for Hudson River points, New 
York City and Southern points via both rail and water. In 
New York City the Amalgamated Paper Company will operate 
its own fleet of twelve trucks to take care of city deliveries and 
transfers to New Jersey and export picrs. 

For the first three months of 1929 the entire factory will 
operate two shifts of employees and at that time a third shift 
will be started to run through the summer. The full capacity 
of the plant is twenty five tons of ruled paper per day but suff- 
cient space has been provided to double this tonnage when 
necessary, At the start the Amalgamated Paper Company plans 
to carry on its present production schedule of ruled school 
papers and office supplies but future plans will provide for at 
least four other lines of production in non-competing fields 

The Amalgamated Paper Company does not plan to change the 
address of its main office as all business contacts will be carried 
on from Brooklyn as in the past. The other lines which the 
Amalgamated Paper Company has carried on in the past ten 
years will all be maintained. The Fort Edward Plant is de- 
signed only as the production unit on converted papers. The 
new plant will be under the direct charge of John W. King. 
F. M. Ball will divide his time between Fort Edward and New 
York and will be in charge of the New York Office. 


Boston Paper Market Fairly Steady 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 21, 1929.—Reports from the wholesale 
paper trade are somewhat varied, although the majority indicate 
that business is good. Some houses say that the market for fine 
paper is “very excellent” and “good,” and that orders are being 
placed in satisfactory volume. Others report a little improvement. 
Values are unchanged. 

In kraft there has been a very fair activity in some houses, al- 
thought for large quantities prices are slashed. Some of the deal- 
ers say that the kraft market is not good and that the year has 
not begun with the “pep” they would like to see. The recent cut 
in No. 2 kraft had a rather upsetting effect in some quarters. 

The price situation in box board is practically the same, with 
possibly a slight improvement and a less unstabilized condition. 
Chip board is quotable at $35 to $37.50 and filled news at $37.50 
to $40. 

Waste paper is fairly steady, although there is some tendency 
for prices to weaken, as the supply exceeds the demand. No. | 
books, heavy, have declined several points in the last two weeks, 
and are now quoted at 1.45 to 1.50, compared with 1.55 to 1.60 a 
fortnight ago. 

Old rags are very quiet. It is reported that the mills are over- 
stocked with raw material. 


Jani 
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$350 per day 
for these _ 
Tm iss ri tructors?”.. 


“In spite of an increased output,” said the 
treasurer, “1928 handling costs showed a welcome 
reduction over the figures for 1927. 


“Further analysis has proved that the Elwell- 
Parker Tructors we bought last spring were re- 
sponsible. The operating cost averaged only about 
$3.50 per day per tructor—the tructor manufac- 
turer estimated it would not cost over $4.00 per 
day. Each tructor has released from five to seven 
men for more productive, more profitable labor in 4 Res — 

the mill.” a are. SSS ae Gr SS 
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Such savings are typical in paper mills where 
Elwell-Parker are performing the heavy handling 
jobs. Easily controlled, the tructors lift, carry and 
stack huge rolls, flat stock, sulphite laps—any load 
that is bulky, heavy and hard to handle. 


The nearest Elwell-Parker representative will be 
glad to demonstrate the savings that an E-P Tructor 
will make in your mill. Call him or write us direct. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4500 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


ELWELL- PARKER 
TRUCTORS 


PIONEERS IN ELECTRIC TRUCTOR MANUFACTURE 
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COMING EVENTS 


Fifty-second Anniversary of the American Paper and Pe Association. 
Convention and Meeting of Affiliated Associations. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
February 18-21. Annual Meeting, Thursday, February 21. Annual Banquet, 
Grand Ball Room, Thursday February 21. 

National Paper Trade Association of the United States. 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 18-20. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 18-21. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, 
Wednesday, February 20. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Tuesday, February 19. Luncheon, Tuesday, February 19. 

New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies. Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Commodore, Wednesday, February 20 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. Convention, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal, January 23-25. Annual Banquet, Friday, January 25. 


Convention, Wal- 


WASTE ELIMINATION 

That the individual is taking a greater interest in the work of 
the United States Department of Commerce in assisting American 
industry to eliminate waste, through simplification and standard- 
ization is evidenced in a report just made public by the Depart- 
ment, reviewing the progress report of this group for the 4th 
quarter of 1928. 

According to this report the number of acceptances for simplified 
practice recommendations increased during the quarter from 12,342 
to 14,190. During the calendar year 1928 the total number of ac- 
ceptances increased from 8,546 to 14,190. During 1928 industry 
developed 22 new simplifications, under the auspices of the De- 
partment. There are more than 100 effected simplified practice 
recommendations. 

After a proposed simplification is approved at a general con- 
ference of interested manufacturers, distributors and users, it is 
‘then sent to the industry for signed acceptance. When the Division 
of Simplified Practice has received signed acceptance pledges from 
at least 80 per cent of the industry, by volume of annual output, 
the recommendation is then endorsed and published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These recommendations are subjected to 
periodical review or audit, which not only gives the industry con- 
cerned an opportunity to determine the support given its program, 
but also the opportunity to revise or modify it, if changes in the 
industry so warrant. 

Of the more than 100 developed simplified practice recommenda- 
tions, 89 have received sufficient endorsement from industry to 
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warrant the Department publishing them, of which number 94 
are already in print. 

During the last quarter of 1928, industry asked for the ¢o. 
operative services in the consideration of 18 new proposed simpli- 
fied programs. During this same period ten preliminary cop- 
ferences were held under the auspices of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice for the purpose of considering proposed simplified 
programs. Four general conferences in the same quarter gaye 
informal approval to 4 simplified practice recommendations. 

Spread over the twelve months of 1928, industries that had 
adopted simplified practice recommendations, reviewed twenty-four 
of these programs to ascertain the average degree of adherence or 
support, that each received, which was 87.03 per cent. 

Discussing the rapid progress that has been made in promul- 
gating simplified practice since the establishment of the Division in 


_ November, 1921, Mr. Hudson said that during the last quarter of 


1928, the movement had received favorable editorial comment 
from 95 daily newspapers in 20 cities of 13 states, as well as 3 
foreign countries. A total of 449 trade paper items on simplified 
practice appeared during the quarter. 

“A material factor contributing to the success of simplified 
practice during 1928 has been the splendid co-operation given the 
work by both the daily press and the trade papers,” 
Hudson. 


said Mr. 


The Commercial Standards Unit is the newest addition to the 
Bureau of Standards, having been formed in the fall of 1927. To 
date industry has approved 12 commercial standards of which 
number 6 have been accepted by industry. Before a Commercial 
Standard is published by the Department of Commerce the stand- 
ard must be accepted in writing by at least 65 per cent of the 
industry by volume of annual output. 

One of the big projects undertaken by the Division of Specifica- 
tions is the promulgation of lists of manufacturers willing to 
certify to the purchaser that the goods produced by the manufac- 
turer is in conformity with the developed Commercial Standard 
for that commodity, or a U. S. Government Master specification. 
To date more than 2,000 separate manufacturing firms have ex- 
pressed their desire to be placed on these lists, which cover 248 
commodities. 

The ever-increasing interest that the individual is taking in the 
Department’s elimination of waste program is best shown by the 
fact that during the last quarter of the year, 95 representative 
business men and women visited the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice for first-hand information concerning the work, said Mr. 
Hudson; of this number, 5 were from foreign countries. 


BOUNTY ON PAPER FROM WASTE PRODUCTS 


Senator Schall of Minnesota, has introduced a Senate joint reso- 
lution providing for the payment of a bounty of one cent per 
pound on news print paper produced from waste products of the 
fields. The resolution, which has been referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee is as follows: 

To provide a bounty for the encouragement of the manufacture of 
news print paper from the waste products of field crops pro- 
duced on American farms. 

Whereas it is necessary to encourage the manufacture of news 

print paper from the waste products of field crops produced 

on American farms (such as cornstalks, flax, wheat, rice, or 
oat straw, cotton stems, and sugar-cane pulp) for the purpose 
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of further developing the paper-making industry in the United 
States, which is now dependent principally upon foreign coun- 
tries for an adequate supply of the pulp and paper used in 
such industry; and 

Whereas it is estimated that the utilization of the waste products 
of such field crops would increase the annual income of the 
American farmers by more than a billion dollars and thereby 
tend to relieye the present agricultural situation and the dis- 
tress of the farmers; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that paper manufactured from 
such waste products is of a finer quality than that now manu- 
factured from wood pulp and that the manufacture of paper 
from such products is commercially profitable; and 

Whereas the Congress, in order to encourage the growing of sugar 
cane within the United States, has enacted legislation to 
provide for the payment of a bounty to sugar-cane growers 
with the result that a large and profitable industry has been 
developed; and 

Whereas similar encouragement to the American manufacturers 
of news print paper would tend to develop the paper-making 
industry and enable such manufacturers to compete with 
those in foreign countries: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
any American manufacturer of paper who manufactures news 
print paper containing at least 60 per centum or more of waste 
products of field crops produced on American farms (such 
as cornstalks, flax, wheat, rice or oat straw, cotton stems, or 
sugar-cane pulp) and who sells the paper so manufactured to 
any newspaper or other publisher in the United States at a 
price not exceeding $40 per ton, shall be paid, from the 
Treasury of the United States, a bounty of 1 cent for each 
pound of paper so produced and sold. 
Sec. 2. This resolution shall take effect immediately and 

shall remain in force for a period of five years from the date 
of its approval. 


Marking of Labels 

3y a recent decision of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, in the case of “Four Roses Products Company vs. 
Small Grain Distilling and Drug Company, December 3, 1928,” it 
was held to be a deception and misrepresentation for a merchant 
or manufacturer to print the words “Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.” upon his labels unless the trade mark had actually been 
registered in the Patent Office. 

The Commissioner of Patents is bound by the decisions of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and the Trade Mark 
Examiner will refuse registration to any applicant whose labels 
are prematurely marked with this legend. 

Previous to this decision the Patent Office has permitted this 
marking to appear on the labels when the application was filed 
as it was considered a hardship to furnish labels in all cases as 
actually used without this wording. The applicant understood that 
if registration was refused the marking would be discontinued. 

The National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will gladly discuss this new ruling with any inter- 
ested parties. 


Receiver for Franklin Paper Stock Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 21, 1929—Harry S. Winer has been 
appointed receiver for the Franklin Paper Stock Company, in an 
entry approved by Judge Robert C. Patterson of the Common 
Pleas Court of Montgomery County and has given bond of $5,000. 

The suit for the receivership was filed by Harry B. Slavin, who 
asserted he is a guarantor for considerable sums of money and 
that the company is unable to meet payments on them. 

The statement is made in the petition that the firm is solvent. 

Mr. Slavin who resides in Dayton sets out that he is the principal 
stockholder in the Franklin Paper Stock Company. 
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Paper Production for November 


The total paper production in November, according to identical 
mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association, was 
599,102 tons as compared with 617,391 tons in October and 546,946 
tons in September. The eleven months’ production total for 1928 
was 6,413,225 tons against 6,228,269 tons in 1927, an increase of 
three per cent. 


News print, hanging, felts and building paper were the only 
grades whose eleven month totals were running behind a year 
ago. Book, paper board and tissue production at the end of the 
eleven months, was running 6 per cent ahead of the same period 
in 1927. Bag and writing papers were both running about 4 per 
cent ahead of the eleven months of 1927. Total stocks on hand at 
the end of November were about 9 per cent larger than at the 
end of November, 1927. 


The identical pulp mill production reports to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association in November totaled 219,771 tons against 
214,347 tons in October and 184,173 tons in September. The eleven 
months’ total for 1928 was 2,294,719 tons against 2,302,767 tons in 
the same period of 1927, a decrease of about 1 per cent. Stocks on 
hand at the end of November were about 19 per cent less than at 
the end of November, 1927. 


The November daily average pulp production was about 11 per 
cent better than that of October and 5 per cent better than that of 
November, 1927. The daily average paper production in November 
ran about 5 per cent ahead of October and about 7 per cent ahead 
of November, 1927. The November daily average production for 
all the individual grades of paper, except felts and building papers 
which ran 21 per cent below the October level, was above the 
previous month. 

COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1928 


Stocks on hand 


Grade Production Shipments end of month 


Ce OCC LETT EET Ee 
Book 


Felts and building 
Other grades 


Total—All grades 


18,837 
277,426 


591,804 
* Subject to revision. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN 
IDENTICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1928 
Used i Stocks 
on hand end 
Grade of month 
Ground wood 
Sulphite, news grade .... 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite easy bleaching. 
Sulphite Mitscherlich ... 
Sulphate pulp 
Soda 
Pulp—Other grades .... 


Total—All grades... 219,771 194,003 22,948 102,749 


National Paper Trade Convention 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the National Paper 
Trade Association of the United States is to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, in the usual quarters on the 
second floor, on February 18, 19 and 20. 

The Annual Banquet and Dance is to be held this year in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison avenue and 
46th street, Wednesday evening, February 20. Ben Bernie’s cele- 
brated orchestra is to furnish the music. 

The Hotel Roosevelt is conceded to be one of the most com- 
modious and beautiful hotels in New York City. Members of the 
association and their friends, especially the ladies, will undoubtedly 
enjoy the atmosphere of the Roosevelt and the wonderful music, 
for which Ben Bernie and his merry men are nationally known and 
loved. 
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albfleizch 
uality 


A great deal depends upon the judgment of the buyer 
of Chemicals. He must secure quality or the result 
will be to the disadvantage of the finished product. 


Kalbfleisch offers users of Chemicals this vital assurance. 
These Chemicals have established a reputation of being 
standard for quality and uniformity. 


This reputation is the growth of 100 years of service to 
the consuming industries. Six scientifically equipped 
manufacturing units assure the user of Kalbfleisch 
Chemicals the maximum in service and satisfaction. 


PLANTS: 


ERIE, PA. The 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


“<n KALBFLEISCH 
goannas Corporation 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Section of the 


OciationsftePulpand Papor Industry] 


PALA re 


~ 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
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Paper Roll Wrapping Machine 


The machines for wrapping up large rolls of paper for ship- 
which the rolls to be handled are carried 
upon supporting rollers and are enveloped by their own rota- 
tion with a glued web of paper which is pulled off a supply roll, 
as constructed at present require the employment of special 


ping purposes, in 


heavy lifting means for raising the heavy rolls into operating 
position and for lowering the wrapped-up rolls. Moreover, they 
are objectionable on account of the high, difficultly-controlled and 
much space-consuming structure. Their operation is complicated 
and requires much time and power. G. Meyer-Jagenberg, of Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, has devised a machine (United States patent 
1,663,554, of March 27, 1928) by means of which he claims to 
overcome these various drawbacks. 

In the new machine the entire combination of driving means, 
winding-off and glueing mechanism is disposed below the working 
table, which is on a level with the winding means, and the rais- 
ing of the rolls to be wrapped-up into working position is effected 
simultaneously with the letting down of the wrapped-up rolls and 
by the utilization of the weight of these rolls. In this way a 
very compact structure becomes possible, and it also results in a 
great simplification of manipulation with a minimum of effort, 
and in a more rapid, highly economical mode of operation. 


Description 

The wrapping or packing paper roll (2) is placed underneath 
the machine table (1). From this roll (2) the web of paper is 
conducted through the glueing device (3) and over the guide 
rolls (4) to the otherwise well known supporting rolls (5) for 
the roll of paper (6) to be wrapped up, which is rotated by a 
driving pulley (7), and by its rotation causes the web of wrap- 
ping paper placed against it to be wrapped around the roll (6). 

The wrapping web is wider than the roll (6) and the projecting 
portion (8) is turned down upon the front side of the roll (6) 
simultaneously with the wrapping operation or subsequently there- 
to. At the rear of the supporting rolls (5) the machine table 
carries a pressing device for the wrapped-up rolls, which com- 
prises substantially the pressing plates (9), one of which may be 
forced against the roll by means of a screw spindle (10). 

On the supporting posts (lla) rocking frame (12) is mounted, 
which preferably surrounds the entire device and which, at the 
front and rear ends, is provided with substantially arc-shaped 
grates or open trellis work roll-supporting platforms (13) and 
(14). The curvature of the grates or platforms (13) and (14) is 
such that the ascending and descending surfaces formed by these 
platforms in their lowered and raised positions, respectively, will 
be on a level with the floor and the surface of the machine table. 


The mode of operation of the device is substantially as follows: 
The roll of paper (6) to be wrapped is pushed or rolled along the 
floor in the direction of the arrow indicated in Figure 1 and will 
thereby get upon and ascend the lowered platform grating or 
trellis (13). Then a previously wrapped-up roll (6) is rolled 
from the table (1) on to the platform grating or trellis (14), 
whereupon the rocking frame (12) is tilted without any effort 
into the position indicated in dotted lines. The then raised un- 
wrapped roll (6) will now be pushed without any trouble or 
effort on to the supporting rolls (5), wherefrom the previously 
wrapped roll (6) has been discharged, and the rocking frame is 
restored to its initial position. 

After the glued web of wrapping paper has been placed against 
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the roll (6) and the starting of the pulley (7) or other driving 
means causing the rotation of the supporting rolls (5), the roll 
(6) is wrapped up and the projecting side edges of the wrap- 
ping paper are turned down upon the roll. Thereupon the roll 
(6) is carried between the pressing plates (9) where the turned 
over portion of the wrapping paper are forced tightly against the 


With the highly competitive conditions now existing in the paper 
industry, the quality and uniformity of the finished paper is daily 
acquiring greater importance, so that more and more attention is 
being devoted to it by the mills and consumers. In order to de- 
termine whether or not a given sample possesses the desired qual- 
ity, it is subjected to certain tests to ascertain its characteristics, 
physical or otherwise, and among these tests is one to ascertain 
its smoothness or finish. So far the sense of touch has been re- 
lied upon to determine whether or not the finish is up to standard; 
but this method is unsatisfactory as no accurate basis of compari- 
son can be established which leaves out of account the personal 
equation. 

Col. C. H. LeP. Jones, President of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, who was formerly vice president of the Span- 
ish River Pulp and Paper Mills and is now president of the Mer- 
sey Paper Co., has invented a paper finish tester for which he was 
granted United States patent No. 1,668,593 on May 8, 1928. With 
this apparatus a numerical indication can be obtained of the rela- 
tive smoothness of any number of samples and compared with the 
indication obtained from a satisfactory sample adopted as stand- 
ard; so that the operator can determine with great accuracy 
whether the finish of the sample is above or below standard and 
to what degree. 
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view indicating the electrical connections diagrammatically. Fig. 3. Plan 
view showing the drag in its final position. 
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The Jones Paper Finish Tester. 
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ends of the roll. If desired, any special round-cut protecting pa- 
per caps (15) may be pasted on to the front sides of the finished 
roll. In the meantime another unwrapped roll (6) has been push- 
ed upon the grating (13) and the cycle of operations is then re- 
peated, the wrapped-up roll having been rolled on to the grating 
(14) —A. P.-C. 


The principle of the instrument consists in placing a sheet of 
the paper on a smooth plane surface and causing a smooth-faced 
drag to be moved over the surface of the paper by the action of 
a predetermined force, such as gravity, and obtaining an indication 
of the mean rate of movement. Preferably, the drag is always 
moved through a fixed distance and the indication is of the time 
occupied by the drag in travelling that distance. 

The device comprises a base (1), preferably provided with level- 
ling screws (2) whereby it may be adjusted on any suitable sup- 
port to horizontal position. On this base is hinged at (15) a flat 
board or table (3). An adjustable support (4) of the nature of a 
turnbuckle is provided whereby the angle of the table to the base 
may be adjusted as required. Suitably supported from the table 
is a sheave (5), while a similar sheave (6) is supported on the 
base. A cord (7) has a weight (8) secured to one end and is 
passed over the sheaves; it is secured at its other end to a drag 
(9), which is formed of a wedge-shaped weight having a smooth 
well polished under surface. Suitable means are provided, such 
as the clamp bars (17), for securing a sheet of paper to be tested 
to the upper surface of the table and in a perfectly flat condi- 
tion. After the paper has been placed in position the drag (9) is 
held at the lower end of the table by means of an electro- 
magnet (10). When the drag is released by de-energizing the 
electro-magnet, it starts to move up the paper under the influence 
of the counter weight. The velocity with which it travels will 
depend on the smoothness of the paper, and therefore affords a 
measure of the finish of the paper relative to the predetermined 
standard. The time taken by the drag to travel up the sheet of 
paper is measured by means of the motor-driven indicator (11). 

The transformer (12) steps down the line current employed 
to a voltage suitable for the electro-magnet. The switch (13) 
when moved to the left closes the circuit of the transformer (12) 
and thus energizes the electro-magnet (10), and when moved to 
the right it de-energizes the electro-magnet and energizes the 
motor circuit so that the motor (16), which is preferably a War- 
ren synchronous clock motor, may be started the instant the elec- 
tro-magnet releases the drag. A contact braker (14) is provided 
in the motor circuit adapted to be engaged by the drag when it 
reaches the end of its travel to break the motor circuit, thus im- 
mediately stopping the indicator. 

In practice it has been found that best results are obtained if the 
table (3) is set at an angle of about 27° to the horizontal and if 
the weight (8) overbalances the drag (9) in the ratio of about 
10 to 9.—A. P.-C. 


Tumwater Paper Mills To Reopen 


PortLAND, Ore., January 11, 1929.—The Tumwater Paper Mills 
in the state of Washington will resume operation at once after a 
six months period of inactivity, according to announcement of 
H. S. Gile of Salem, Ore., a heavy stockholder. Mr. Gile and 
T. J. Lamoureaux, also a director and secretary-treasurer of the 
company, have been in Olympia arranging for the reopening. 

It is expected that eighty men will form the force working 
three shifts a day with a production of 35 tons. 

The plant closed about July 1, but it is understood that successful 
financial arrangements have been achieved and that the entire per- 
sonnel of officers will be made known within a short time. 
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Strength Testing of Chemical Pulp 


Comparison of Beating Tests With the Abbe Pebble Mill and a New Metal Ball Mill 


By Gosta Hall* and William S. Woodson, Jr. 


The evaluation of wood pulps by strength testing has become 
more and more common in recent years. The laboratory methods 
evolved for this purpose now enable the paper manufacturer to 
put his purchases of pulp on a more efficient basis and does away 
with, to a great extent, expensive trial runs on a mill scale. 

The strength of wood pulp is logically defined as the strength 
of the paper which. the pulp yields upon conversion by beating. 
Hence the method of beating used in the tests is of fundamental 
importance to the results. 

When strength testing was first started a littke more than a 
decade ago, a pebble mill built and marketed by the Abbe Engi- 
neering Company of New York City was adopted for the beating 
procedure and this instrument has ever since been the one most 
commonly used for this particular purpose. However, instruments 
and procedures which are introduced at the opening of a new 
testing field seldom meet the requirements when the point of 
The 
strength testing. of chemical wood pulp is no exception to the 
Today it is generally realized that the pebble mill is not 


standardization is arrived at in the course of development. 


rule. 
accurate enough to be able to win recognition as a standard beating 
instrument, the main objection being the variation in shape and 
this the Abbe Engineering 
Company has built an improved type of beating instrument, an all 


hardness of the pebbles. In view of 


metal ball mill, which will be introduced in this article. 


In order to make the new instrument a convenient substitute 


Pebble and bronze ball mill opened. 


built to fit the standard Abbe mill 
Figure 1 shows the bronze mill mounted together with a 


regular “C’ 


tor the pebble mill, it was 
frame, 
pebble mill in a double jar frame. The metal mill 
consists of a bronze cylinder of 8-inch diameter and 11-inch length 
inches in diame- 
ter. Its total volume is 9,350 cc. or approximately 2.5 gallons, its 
free volume 7,900 cc. The total 
17,600 cc., free volume 15,900 ce. 


The authors have carried out a series of preliminary test runs 


and is equipped with bronze balls 1 inch and 11% 


volume of the pebble mill is 


with the bronze ball mill and the Abbe pebble mill, using various 
types of chemical pulp. 
first place, to compare the character and uniformity of the beating 
action in the two mills and, in the second place, to study the 
changes in strength properties of the paper with the degree of 


The scope of this work has been, in the 


* Chemical Engineer, Korsnas Wood Pulp Mills, Gefle, Sweden. 
Oe ad TAPPI1; Chemical Engineer, Albemarle Paper Mig. Co., 
mond, Va. 


Rich- 


beating of the pulp. All the beating tests and part of the paper 
testing has been carried out at the laboratory of the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Company in Richmond, Va. The balance of 
the paper testing has been performed at the Swedish Government 
Testing Institute in Stockholm, by the kind permission of its di- 
rector. Valuable assistance rendered by S. Kohler of the same 
institution in connection with the preparation of photomicrographs 
is acknowledged. 
Routine of Beating Procedure and Sheet Making 

All test runs have been performed in accordance with a standard 
scheme in order to get directly 
comparable results. The 
has been the following: 


routine 


Preparation of Samples 

Unbleached strong sulphate and 
bleached sulphite were chosen for 
the tests, which types of pulps rep- 
extremes as regards 
Both kinds of 
pulp were machine dried, the sul- 
phate pulp corrugated, the sulphite 
plain. Bleachability of the un- 
bleached sulphate is 27 per cent 
bleaching powder and the bleached 
sulphite is 11 per cent bleaching 
powder. 

Samples sufficient for all plan- 
ned runs were drawn from bales 
representing each 
above mentioned pulps. 


resent the 


beating properties. 


class of the Fic. 2 
Each pulp Sheet mold 


sheet was then cut into small 
squares evenly divided into as many groups as the number of test 
runs, in order to get identical samples for all tests. 
Defibration 

\fter soaking in water the pulps were defibrated roughly in a 
defibrator. consisting of a shaft with cross bars rotating in a 
cylindrical hull also fitted with bars. To insure complete defibra- 
tion the pulps were then agitated for five minutes in a high speed 


shaker, a so-called “lightning mixer.” 
Beating 


A running speed of 60 r.p.m. was maintained during the tests, 
the speed which has become standard for the pebble mill beating 
in the United States. The Abbe Engineering Company desired to 
have the new mill adjusted to this r.p.m. if possible, in order to 
be able to replace the pebble mills directly without any necessary 
changes in the drives. However, this speed proved unfavorably 
slow, because in order to get a sufficiently quick beating action it 
was necessary to use very large metal balls—a set of twenty-five 
one-inch balls and ten balls one and a quarter inches, with a total 
weight of twenty-two pounds—which caused excessive shortening 
of the fiber in the beating. 

Seventy-five pebbles with a total weight of 4,510 grams or ap- 
proximately ten pounds were used in the pebble mill. This mill 
was charged with 100 grams of air-dry: pulp and 3 liters of water 
for each run, the metal mill with 50 grams of air-dry pulp and 
2 liters of water. The sulphate pulp was beaten 1, 2, 3, and 4 
hours and the bleached sulphite %, 1, 11%4, and 2 hours. Separate 
runs were performed for each beating interval. 

The temperature of stock, pH and freeness were determined 
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at the start and end of each run. The hydrogen ion concentration 
was measured by the indicator method and the freeness readings 
were taken with a William’s Model 50-50 freeness tester. 

Having finished the beating, the stock was diluted in a vat, 
thoroughly stirred, and sheets with a basis weight of 60 pounds 
per ream 24x36—480, formed on a Valley sheet mold fitted with 
100 mesh wire cloth (Fig. 2). The sheets were couched over on a 
felt with a rocker and pressed in a Valley hydraulic press with a 
pressure of 100 pounds per square inch for exactly one minute. 
The consecutive drying took place on a steam heated hot plate. 

Testing 

The paper was in all instances seasoned three to four hours at 
65 per cent relative humidity before being tested. The instruments 
used for the testing were the Gurley densometer, the Mullen 


tester, the Schopper folding and tensile strength tester and the 
Elmendorf tearing tester. 


INDICATORS OF THE BEATING STAGE OF THE FIBER 
The “freeness,” or its reverse expressions, “slowness” and “de- 
gree of beating,” as determined in the Schopper-Riegler’s, Green’s 
or William’s freeness testers, is today usually used to determine 
the beaten condition of paper making fibers. 
The Schopper-Riegler instrument is the most common type in 


Fics. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ann 8 


Comparative curves of the bronze ball mill and pebble mill on strong unbleached sulphate pulp showing the 
relation of the beating time to the degree of beating 3, Density 4, Bursting 5, Breaking Length 6, Folding 


7, and Tearing 8. 
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Europe, a modified Green’s freeness tester has beeu adopted by 
the Canadian Technical Section as a standard instrument, and 
William’s freeness tester is frequently used in the United States, 
They are all based on the same principle, namely a measuring of 
the speed of dewatering of the pulp, which is a function of the 
beaten condition of the fiber. The freeness or the degree of beat- 
ing, however, determined in this way is not a distinct exponent of 
the beating stage. It can give the same reading for two different 
treatments of the same pulp, which impart different strength to 
the paper. A strongly shortened but only slightly crushed fiber 
can thus show the same degree of beating as a more crushed but 
less shortened fiber, because the resulting speed of dewatering is 
the same in both cases. 

If the bursting strength is considered a universal measure oj 
the strength as is usually the case in the United States, or if the 
breaking length (tensile strength) is taken as a standard, as js 
usually the case in Europe, then there is a better indication of 
the beaten condition of the fiber than the freeness, namely the 
density or porosity of the paper. 

There is a handy instrument for density determination on the 
market manufactured by W. & L. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. The Gur- 
ley densometer hardly needs any particular introduction here, as 
it is quite extensively used in the paper industry for examination 

and control of various specialty pa- 
pers such as hard fiber paper, insul- 
ating paper and last but not least, 
cement sack paper. The authors 
have used the densometer over a 
long period for control of cement 
sack paper and have found that th 
density is a sensitive and useful in 
dicator of the heater condition of 
the fiber. 


Relation Between Beater Condi- 
tion of the Pulp and Strength 
Properties of the Paper, Charac- 
teristics of the Beating Action in 
Pebble Mill and Metal Ball Mill 

The beating action in the pebble 
mill can primarily be characterized 
as a tearing-up of the fiber between 
the rough surfaces of the pebbles. 
The metal balls, on the other hand, 
cause mainly a crushing and short- 
ening of the fiber. As a conse- 
quence of this, it can be expected 
that the ball mill beating should 
give a paper of higher density than 
pebble mill Seating. This is also 
confirmed by the results shown in 
Figs. 3, 4, 9 and 10. Although 
higher degrees of beating are 
reached with the pebble mill at all 
beating intervals the same pulp 
beaten in the ball gives constantly 
a paper of higner density. 

If we study the curves in Figs. 5, 
6, 11 and 12 regarding the changes 
in strength properties with contin- 
ued beating we will find that the 
ball mill beaten pulp is throughout 
superior to the pebble mill beaten 
pulp both in regard to bursting 
strength and breaking length. The 
tests with unbleached sulphate and 
bleached sulphite pulp corroborate 
this effect. The density has conse- 
quently followed the changes in 
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strength more closely than has the 
degree of beating (freeness). 

The tensile and bursting curves 
accompany each other closely, and 
these two strength properties can be 
considered parallel functions of the 
beaten condition. If a paper of high 
bursting and tensile strength is 
wanted the beating should aim at a 
combination of crushing and mod- 
erate shortening of the fiber. The 
small fiber fragments, which form 
an unavoidable by-product in any 
beating, probably contribute to a 
high tensile and bursting strength 
by closing up the paper structure 
and cementing together the fibers. 
This theory is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing observation. Two duplicate 
4 hour runs in the ball mill were 
performed, each with 50 grams of 
sulphate pulp. Paper made directly 
from the pulp in the first run 
showed a bursting strength of 146 
per cent and a density of 75 seconds 
per 100 cc. air. From the beaten 
pulp in the duplicate run were 
drawn eight samples, each of two 
grams air-dry pulp, for freeness de- 
terminations. The majority of the 
fiber fragments pass through the 
wire cloth or drainer plate in the 
freeness testers, leaving a pulp with 
less small fiber pieces on the wire 
or plate. After freeness determina- 
tions the remainder of the eight pulp 
samples were returned to the main 
portion of the pulp from the dupli- 
cate run and sheets formed of the 
mixture. The bursting strength had 
then decreased to 131 per cent and 
the density was only 60 seconds per 
100 cc. of air. 

The losses of fiber fragments on 
the sheet mold no doubt often dic- 
tate the maximum in bursting and 
tensile strength which the beating 
curves show. It is 
necessary to 


B Com 
consequently the 


standardize both the 
hneness of the wire cloth and the suction applied, in order to get 
concordant results. 


Folding Endurance 


As regards the relations between folding endurance and beaten 
condition, one can say that the more the fibers are crushed the 
more brittle will the paper be and the lower becomes the folding 
endurance. The folding curves of the sulphate pulp (Fig. 7) show 
that pebble mill beating gives a more pliable paper than ball mill 
beating, as could be anticipated. The reason why the bleached 
sulphite does not show the same differences in results (Fig. 13) 
between pebble and ball mill beaten pulp must be derived from a 
special feature of the pebble beating. Due to the rubbing be- 
tween the pebbles the fibers are curled and kneaded together into 
lumps and knots which lowers the strength. This can readily be 
noticed in sheets formed of pebble mill beaten pulp which has 
not been screened or defibrated after the beating. But for the 
lumps the pebble mill beaten pulp would in all probability have 
given higher folding endurance than that of the ball mill. There 
is a marked difference in appearance of pebble mill and ball mill 
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rative curves of the bronze ball mill and ble mill on bleached 
eating time to the degree of beating 9, 
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sulphite pulp showing the relation of 


ensity 10, Bursting 11, Breaking Length 12, Folding 13, and 


Tearing 14. 
beaten pulp, generally, the latter being free from knots and giv- 
ing a much smoother paper than the former. 

The folding endurance is the one of the strength properties 
which is most sensitive to changes in the beaten condition, For 
instance the folding endurance of the sulphate pulp beaten four 
hours in the pebble mill was approximately thirty times larger 
than that obtained after one hour of beating. Corresponding 
ratio in the ball mill beating was seven times. (Fig. 7) 

The tearing strength differs from the rest of the strength 
properties in its relation to the beaten condition. Whereas burst- 
ing, folding and tensile strength are improved by beating, the 
tearing strength, broadly speaking, runs the opposite way. It is 
primarily a function of the fiber length—the longer the fiber the 
better tear. A certain shortening of the fiber is favorable, how- 
ever, namely the one necessary to insure good felting of the 
fibers, but any further shortening means a decrease in tear. This 
explains why a maximum in tear usually is reached after very 
short beating. 

To judge from the tearing curves (Figs. 8 and 14) the heavy 
balls of the bronze mill have caused an emphatic shortening of the 
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Unbleached strong sulphate pulp. 
powder. Beaten 4 hours in bronze ball mill, 51.5 degrees of beating. 


fibers. There is, however, no great difference in this respect be- 
tween ball mill beating and pebble mill beating to be seen from 
the photomicrograph, either of unbleached sulphate pulp (Figs. 15 
and 16) or bleached sulphite pulp (Figs. 17 and 18). 

Pebble mill beating has a tendency to bend the fibers and make 
them hook together into bundles and knots. This is a fact visu- 
alized by the photomicrographs. 

As we have already pointed out, no final conclusions as to the 
beating action of the metal ball mill should be drawn from these 
preliminary tests, because too big balls had to be used in this 
case due to particular circumstances. Continued experiments in 
Sweden have borne out the fact that excessive shortening of the 
fibers can be avoided and the beating action modified by using 
smaller balls, for instance of 34%” 
and by running at a higher speed. 
Table 1 gives a comparison between increases in ash content in 


diameter (ball bearings size), 


3 TABLE 1 
INCREASES IN ASH CONTENT OF PULPS BEATEN IN 
PEBBLE AND BALL MILLS 
Unbleached Unbleached 
strong strong Bleached 
sulphate pulp sulphite pulp sulphite pulp 


Beating time Beating time Beating time 
four hours three hours two hours 


Ash content of unbeaten pulp.... 0.83% 0.25% 0.31% 
Ash content after beating in 

EE” rrr 0.94% 0.37% 0.38% 
DD kah6snobs6s 0000066000 0.11% 0.12% 0.07 % 
Ash content after beating in 

a ~.” & eae 0.92% 0.64% 0.52% 
SE whnhand 4540005 900%45%% 00 0.09% 0.39% 0.21% 


Bleached sulphite pulp (bleached with 11 per cent bleaching powder). 
Beaten 2 hours in bronze ball mill, 61 degrees of beating. 
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Unbleached strong sulphate pulp. Bieachability 27 per cent powder. Beaten 


hours in pebble mill, 62.5 degrees of beating. 


the pebble mill and ball mill. The ash imparted to the pulp in 
the ball mill amounts to approximately one tenth of one percent 
in all instances and can have no influence on the strength re- 
sults. The increases caused by pebbles are also in this case of 
little importance, the maximum being four tenths of one percent 
The pebble charge used in these tests had been in daily service for 
more than one year in the laboratory and was thus well worn 
It is probable that the pebble charges show varying hardness, in- 
asmuch as the pebbles are a product of nature. It is also likely 
that the pebbles impart more ash to the pulp when they are new 
than when they have been in use and worn a long period. In 
order to get this point definitely cleared up it would be neces- 
sary to make a comparison of several different pebble mills. 
Both temperature and hydrogen ion concentration change more 
in the ball mill than in the pebble mill during the beating. An 
average of 7° I. was measured in the four hour ball mill run 
with sulphate pulp as against 5° F. in the corresponding pebble 
mill run. pH changed from 7.6 to 7.8 in the pebble mill and 
from 7.6 to 8.0 in the ball mill during the same four hour run 
with unbleached sulphate pulp. This difference must be due to 


‘ 


a more thorough “squeezing” of the fibers in the ball mill, where- 
by a larger portion of the alkali absorbed by the pulp is brought 
into solution. 

In order to ascertain the reliability of the beating methods, two 
separate runs were performed for each beating interval with pebble 
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Bleached sulphite pulp (bleached with 11 per cent bleaching powder). 
Beaten 2 hours in pebble mill, 79 degrees of beating. 
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and ball mills, under identical condition. Basis weight of all 
papers made in these tests was 60 pounds, 24x36, 480. 


Unbleached Sulphate Pulp 

Table 2 contains a compilation of data from duplicate runs with 
unbleached sulphate pulp. After one hour of beating the pulp is 
not sufficiently beaten to give uniform sheets. All strength prop- 
erties show big deviations between the duplicate runs. After two 
hours of beating, however, the correspondence is throughout good, 
if we disregard the tearing strength of the ball mill beaten pulp. 
The results after three hours of beating show larger differences 
in case of the breaking length for the ball mill beaten pulp and 
folding endurance for the pebble mill beaten pulp, but otherwise 
the variations are within the limits of error of the testing instru- 
ments. 

From a general comparison between the variations of individual 
strength properties, the bursting strength appears to be the most 
even exponent of the strength, 


Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Table 3 shows a compilation of data from duplicate beating tests 
with bleached sulphite pulp. 

Somewhat more erratic results have been obtained in the tests 
with bleached sulphite than with unbleached sulphate pulp. A 
contributive cause for this has been the tendency of pebble mill 
beating to form lumps and knots of the fiber. Sheets formed of 
pulp beaten longer intervals in the pebble mill were full of such 
knots and reliable density determinations could not even be per 
formed on these sheets due to this defect. 

The bursting strength has also in this case given the most even 
results, whereas the folding endurance shows the largest devia- 
tions between duplicate tests. 


Summary 
\s a whole it can be said that the results obtained are fairly 
satisfactory. The method of sheet making used had two weak 
points, namely the couching of the sheets by hand and the dry- 
ing of the sheets on a steam heated hot plate. When the sheets are 
couched over from the wire cloth to a felt by aid of a rocker, 
minor physical defects may easily result which have influence 
upon the strength properties of the paper. Drying on steam 
heated hot plates can cause irregular shrinkage of the sheets and 
as variations in shrinkage are directly reflected in the strength 

properties this method is not reliable. 
If a method of sheet making free from every objection shall 


TABLE 2 
COMPILATION OF RESULTS OBTAINED IN DUPLICATE BEAT- 
ING RUNS WITH UNBLEACHED STRONG SULPHATE PULP 
IN BRONZE BALL MILL AND PEBBLE MILL 

Beating 


time, Bronze ball mill Pebble mill 
Hours Runl Run II Run | Run II 
2 187 ee 1 “pr 


Freeness, determined with 2 21 
William's Model 50-50 free- 2 187 191 
ness tester 3 148 140 
; 4 121 94 
Corresponding degree of beat- j 14 16 
ing 2 25 24 
3 41 44 
4 52 ne 62 
Basis weight of sheets, Ibs. per | 59.9 59.8 60.3 59.6 
ream 24x36—480 2 60.3 60.4 61.2 61.3 
3 60.0 59.1 59.8 60.1 
: 4 60.2 tee 60.4 
Density, seconds per 100 cc. 1 7.8 5.9 6.1 6.3 
of air determined with Gur- 2 22.8 21.3 16.9 14.3 
ley’'s densometer 3 51.3 55.3 41.3 39.1 
4 4 75.0 as 54.0 me 
Bursting strength, points per 1 82 73 68 3 
pound in per cent 2 109 109 104 107 
3 132 136 122 22 
4 14 ees 135 ‘ 
Breaking iength, in yards 1 5240 5100 3950 4250 
(tensile strength) 2 6400 6400 5480 5400 
3 7490 7840 6200 6210 
: 4 7690 ee 6410 iF 
Folding endurance, number of 1 472 328 169 218 
double folds 2 2804 2772 3475 3250 
3 3462 3625 4639 5257 
. 4 3531 cues 6462 
Tearing strength, grams per 1 159 157 181 171 
sixteen sheets 2 129 119 186 179 
3 116 7 163 165 
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TABLE 3 
COMPILATION OF RESULTS OBTAINED IN DUPLICATE BEAT- 
ING RUNS WITH BLEACHED SULPHITE, IN PEBBLE 
MILL AND BALL MILL 
Beating 

time, Bronze ball mill Pebble mill 
Hours Runl Run II Run | Run II 

1 


Freeness, determined with Y, 191 192 194 
William’s Model 50-50 free- l 160 160 134 133 
ness tester 1% 118 116 80 79 
2 98 re 52 we 
Corresponding degree of beat- VA 24.5 23 22.5 21 
ing 1 36 36 46.5 47 
1’% 53 54.5 68 68.5 
2 61 o4s 79 ae 
Basis weight of sheets, lbs. per yY 60.6 60.5 61.2 61.1 
ream 24x36—480 l 60.0 61.1 59.0 59.2 
1% 60.0 60.2 60.7 60.2 
2 60.0 coe 56.6 eee 
Density, seconds per 100 cc. y, 22.3 20.0 9.8 11.5 
of air, determined with Gur l 33.0 32.0 13.5 17.8 
ley densometer 1% 52.8 59.3 () () 
2 71.5 ‘ () () 
Bursting strength, points per YW 57 54 51 46 
pound in per cent 1 71 70 63 61 
1% 78 75 68 65 
2 80 ee 71 “a 
Breaking length in yards Y% 3240 3560 2760 2870 
(tensile strength) 1 4550 4430 3400 3420 
1% 4600 5000 3870 3970 
2 5330 june 4240 vues 
Folding endurance, number of V, 50 42 45 35 
double folds 1% 154 139 145 98 
1! 216 171 200 184 
2 317 e< 327 eee 
Tearing strength, grams _ per “4 77 $1 91 92 
sixteen sheets 1 71 79 95 90 
1% 72 75 87 86 


() The paper from these beating intervals in the pebble mill contained too 
many fiber lumps to permit density determinations. 


be obtainable, it is necessary in the first place, to eliminate all de- 
tails which are now dependent on the personal influence of the 
operator and, in the second place, to standardize every phase of 
the procedure carefully. Beating in metal ball mills, sheet mak- 
ing on sheet molds fitted with loose deckle frames whereby the 
hand couching is eliminated, pressing at high pressures in mini- 
ature pulp bales presses and finally, drying of the sheets at moder- 
ate temperature under constant tension, that is the way which in 
all probability will lead to the goal, a method which gives re- 
producible results independent of the imperfections of the human 


hand. 


New High Output Record in 1928 

Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, a subsidiary of 
the International Paper Company, produced 1,294,961,337 kilowatt 
hours of electric energy in 1928, over two and two-thirds times 
the output of the Corporation in 1927. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1928, the production of Canadian Hydro-Electric made a new 
high record for a single month when it reached 160,209,198 kilo- 
watt hours. This was over one and four-fifths times the output 
in December, 1927. The Corporation recently established a new 
high record for a single day with an output of 6,255,936 kilowatt 
hours, or one and one-third times the previous high record made 
on November 14. 

The extraordinarily rapid growth of Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corporation is further shown by the fact that two years ago this 
month, the first of the plants of Gatineau Power Company, a 
subsidiary, came into operation and that now the stations of 
Canadian Hydro-Electric have a capacity of 642,600 horsepower 
installed and in process of installation. In addition to Gatineau 
Power Company, Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation controls 
Gatineau Electric Light Company, Limited, and Saint John River 
Power Company. 

Pulp Resources of Southeastern Alaska 

B. F. Heintzleman, assistant district forester of the Alaska dis- 
trict, describes the pulp-timber resources of Southeastern Alaska 
in a bulletin just published by the Department of Agriculture. 
Geographical, and climatic features of the region, and the local 
administrative policies of the Forest Service are discussed. Copies 
of the booklet, Miscellaneous Publication No. 41-M, “Pulp-Timber 
Resources of Southeastern Alaska,” may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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A New Stainless Steel 

While iron and steels have made 
progress in the past few years in this country, their use was 
attended with some production difficulties and they showed definite 
limitations in certain applications. However, there are few indus- 
tries that have not shown the imprint of these alloys in improved 
products, reduced costs or increased production. 

Up to the present time, straight iron-chromium alloys have had 
the greatest application, but demand for an even better product 
has resulted in the addition of a considerable proportion of nickel 
to the regular stainless analysis. 

Alloys of this type were first developed by Dr. Benno Strauss, 
of the Krupp Works, Germany. They have been extensively used 
in Germany since their introduction but until recently have at- 
tracted little or no attention in this country. Today their valuable 
properties are beginning to be realized and they are rapidly sup- 
planting the straight iron-chromium alloys in many applications. 

The addition of nickel greatly increases the corrosion resistance 
of the alloy and provides complete immunity to many materials 
which attack the straight stainless irons. However the mere addi- 
tion of nickel to the stainless analysis in itself will not produce 
maximum corrosion resistance. The full advantage of the addi- 
tion is not obtained until the alloy has been properly processec 
according to the specifications originated by Dr. Strauss. 

This improved stainless steel hence is being produced in this 
country under Krupp Nirosta patents and under the supervisory 
direction of Dr. Benno Strauss. It will be known as Enduro 
Nirosta Steel, the principal type being marketed as Enduro KA2. 

Three companies are licensed to operate under these patents: 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation of Massillon, Ohio, Ludlum Steel 
Co., of Watervliet, N. Y., and The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Com- 
pany of New York City. These three licenses have organized for 
joint research and promotion on this new stainless product, and 
it is confidently expected that it will find broad application through- 
out industry. 

Enduro KA2 is resistant to air, water, dilute solutions and acids 
at high temperatures and at high pressures. 


stainless quite remarkable 


It can be deep drawn, 
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wire drawn, spun, readily machined and welded by cither elec 


tricity or gas. It may be polished to a mirror surface. It is non 


magnetic and has approximately the ductility of copper. It is now 


available in all standard forms from the three manufacturers 
licensed to produce it. 

These manufacturers recommend tests of the new material, even 
in applications where the ordinary stainless material may not have 
been entirely satisfactory, as Enduro KA2 has many new and 


entirely distinctive properties. 
Start Work on Fourdrinier for Soviet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartnaGcE, N. Y., January 21, 1929.—The Bagley and Sewall 
Co. has started work on the construction of the big papermaking 
machine ordered by the Soviet government of Russia. The ma 
chine is to be 234 inches wide and will be one of the largest ever 
turned out in the Watertown plant. It is a high speed machine 
and will be used for the manufacture of n@ws print. 
built for the Volga River Pulp and Paper Company and is to be 
shipped to the mill at Velahkna. The construction of the machine 
was originally planned for completion by August 1, but, according 
to present expectations, it will probably be ready for delivery by 
june 1, 


It is being 


The Watertown plant is now being operated at capacity 
n filling the requirements of this latest order. 


Du Pont Rayon Co. With TAPPI 

The first manufacturer of rayon to become a corporate membet 
of the Technical Association is the DuPont Rayon Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Although DuPont does not manufacture wood pulp 
or paper it is a large chemical converter of the highest grade o! 
sulphite pulp. The members of the research and technical statis 
of this company must of necessity be thoroughly acquainted with 
the fundamental problems of cellulose chemistry. Inasmuch as the 
Technical Association is giving more attention than ever to the 
use requirements of pulp and paper the inclusion of such com- 
panies as the DuPont Rayon Company in the TAPPI membership 
will prove to be of mutual value. 
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Employee Securities Purchase Plans’ 


The purchase of securities, stocks and bonds of industrial com- 
panies by the employees of these companies is one of the com- 
paratively new employer-employee relationships. It has attained 
proportion in the United States far beyond that of any other in- 
dustrial country. The movement in fact is looked upon by foreign 
visitors as one of the amazing American industrial developments. 

Many reasons are given by employers as to why they have de- 
veloped employee security purchase plans. Principal among these 
reasons are stabilization of the working force, reduction of labor 
turnover, promotion of thrift and desire to share business pros- 
perity with the workers. Not all the plans that have been initiated 
have been continued. Some have been inactive, but these are by 
far the fewer in number. Some plans have been temporarily dis- 
continued, one reason being the speculative character of the secu- 
rities in an active financial market. 

The total number of employee stockholders is unknown. Neither 
is the total of their holdings known. And further, insufficient 
time has elapsed to make sure as to the beneficial effects of these 
employee security purchase plans. 

As might be expected, these plans differ widely in details, such 
as the class of security offered, its price, eligibility for purchase, 
period over which payment must be made, and regulations for its 
resale. As yet, nothing like a uniform plan can be said to have 
been developed, although the fundamental principles are undoubt- 
edly becoming more and more clear. The movement shows no 
signs of slackening, “and every year an increasing proportion of 
employees’ earnings seems to be invested in industrial enterprises. 

Only isolated instances of the sale of securities to employees on 
the installment plan appear before 1900. About that time, how- 
ever, more companies became interested, and numerous plans were 
initiated between then and 1923, when the movement started for- 
ward with renewed vigor. The National Industrial Conference 


Board gives this information on dates of inauguration: 
Number of 


Year companies 
1900 or earlier “4A vr anus . 3 
1901-1905 . ; Ee aS ene ee p 14 
1906-1910 . : we" : a 13 
1911-1915 . : freee ewes sista a 30 
1916-1920 . ; . . 111 
1921-1925 . : os. ‘ “ oe 162 
1926-1927 .cccece Perrrrrrerrrrrerrre rere rere ree , 17 


comprehensive movement which has eclipsed profit-sharing, and 
which may have a profound influence on employer-employee re- 
lationships. In some cases the employees as a group constitute 
the largest, or next largest, stockholder. 


* Manufacturing Industries. 


The extent of such employee ownership is not definitely known, 
but the number of firms having such plans runs into the hundreds 
and the security holdings into the millions of dollars. It is the 
purpose of this data sheet to give information as to how the plans 
are set up, rather than to present advantages and disadvantages. 
Much of the information is drawn from two sources: “Employee 
Stock Purchase Plans in the United States,” a study by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and “Employee Stock Owner- 
ship in the United States” by Robert F. Foerster and Else H. 
Dietel. 

As to the number of companies which have sold securities to 
their employees, Table 1 is enlightening: 


; TABLE 1 
COMPANIES SELLING STOCK TO THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Size of company 


indicated by Number of Per cent 

number of employees companies of total 
Under 50 . , , — a tleica 6 1.78 
51-100. ), aaesen 15 4.46 
101-250 . . sinesanns 27 7.99 
251-500 . : : aan 40 11.83 
501-1000 . Bike ere eee . 49 14.50 
1001-2000 . ode abedessaees 62 18.34 
2001-3000 . , phi Wiedw wees 28 8.28 
3001-4000 ....... ink Ries ged me Ate ewteks 18 5.33 
4001-5000 . - me q 17 5.03 
5001-7000 . : ; pbudnyna nee 16 4.73 
outta s id wie edenmiwatédeces 16 4.73 
oo os ee cc ra sirdas dudwewekeda 16 4.73 
20,001-50.000 oad paakbeweneed ooo 15 4.44 
Over 50,000 . aes ‘ Pe ee 13 3.83 
338 100.00 


Some plans are open to the rank and file of employees, others 
are restricted to selected employees. The relative proportion is 
about 10:1. On a money basis for 253 companies in 1927 the 
market value of securities held by the rank and file was some 40 
times that held by selected employees, the amounts being, respec- 
tively, $909,134,425 and $27,066,516. 

Common stock and preferred stock are the favorite securities 
sold to employees, though special stocks and bonds have been of- 
fered in some cases. For 358 companies investigated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board the following proportions 
prevailed: 


Selected 

Class of security Rank and file employees 
CONN GOUEE cc ccceseccsccececsnecceewe 144 26 
Preferred stock ..... cana kes eoededee se 161 4 
Special employees’ stock ...........-+.: ‘ 11 a 
Pree ehh reah cen ie ii 11 1 
WG. ce esebbetsetes cimadeneee tances 327 31 


The conditions of sale differ. One limitation often imposed is 
a maximum amount that may be subscribed to at any one time. 
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The variations are wide, as indicated by the following tabulation: 
Company Maximum stock allowed 
; each employee at one time 
American Tobacco Company 
Budd Manufacturing Company, Ed. G 
California Packing Corporation 
du Pont de Nemours & 


General Motors Corporation 
Hercules Powder Company 
International Harvester Co., Inc 
ane & Laughlin Steel Co. 

ead Pulp & Paper Company.... 
Simmons Company 
Studebaker Corporation 
United States Steel Corporation .... 


The source of the securities sold to employees varies. It may 
be from a new issue, from treasury stock, from stock bought on 
the market or from a special issue or block. The relative degree 
in which these methods are followed is indicated from Table 2, 
which is for active plans: 


TABLE 2 
SOURCES OF SECURITIES SOLD TO EMPLOYEES 


: Selected 
Security and source Rank and file employees 


Common Stock: 
arket 
Treasury 
New issue 


Treasury _ 
ed "> 
pecial issue 
Special block 
Special + “sermon Stock : 


31 


By selected employees is usually meant executives, those in 
managerial positions, or men whose services are highly valued. 
Sometimes salesmen are included and even workmen who have 
records for faithful and efficient service. In other cases the re- 
striction is to the upper salary ranges. 

Other requirements are length of service and rate of wages. 
The usual period is over one year, though six months is considered 
sufficient by many companies, and still others, probably the greater 
number, have no such restriction. 

Length of service is also used by some companies in fixing the 
number of shares that an employee may subscribe to at one time. 
Other bases are also used, including wages and an absolute num- 
ber fixed when setting up the plan. 

Last year Jones and Laughlin Steel Company permitted sub- 
scriptions to its 7 per cent preferred stock at $116 per share as 


follows : 


Maximum number of 


Amount of annual salary shares on subscription 
1 


$1,999 or less 

2,000 to $2,999 
3,000 to 3,999 3 
4,000 to 5,999 4 
6,000 and over 5 


Installment payments are often arranged, the common period 
being longer than one year. Out of 171 active plans only 10 had 
no provision for deferred payments, while 122 provided for in- 
stallments over more than one year, and 39 for one year or less. 
The installment method is particularly adapted to the situation of 
the worker who can spare but a portion of each week’s or month’s 
pay for investment. Frequent terms are 10 per cent down and 
10 months to pay the balance. On the other hand some companies 
set no limit, and occasionally long terms like 7 and 10 years are 
permitted. 

As to price, either par or the market is usually fixed upon. The 
National Industrial Conference Board gives these figures on this 


point for 300 active plans: 


Selected 
Price to employees employees 
ar 10 
Percentage below par 
Flat reduction from par 

arket 

Percentage below market 
Flat reduction from market 


Cost SEcTION 


From the above it is seen that not all concerns make price con- 
cessions for their employees. Where this is done the concession 
runs from $5 to $15 per share. In contrast, some companies not 
only charge the market price of the stock but add broker's com- 
missions as well. 

A part of the thought behind many plans is to make it difficult 
for the employee-stockholder to dispose of his holdings. There. 
fore the certificate is withheld in some cases for a considerable 
period. Out of 223 plans investigated the greater number, how- 
ever, deliver the certificate when the payment is completed. 
Selected 


Delivery of certificate employees 


Each share as paid for 
When subscription is paid 7 
ces ovens cos sean ee o 1 
After specific period 1 
One year or less “ 
Two years : joe 1 
Three years 


regard to resale. This may be merely permission to sell, or pro- 
vision for payment of certain bonuses if the stock is held, or there 
may be restrictions on the sale, in connection with which the com- 
pany agrees to purchase the stock under certain limitations. These 
conditions of resale seem to be of two kinds: (1) Those which 
are intended to induce the employee to retain his securities, and 
(2) those which relate to the market for the stock in case he 
wishes to sell. 

The regulations for 256 active plans are summarized as follows: 


Selected 
Regulation Rank and file employees 
Common Stock 
Yo restriction 71 
Permission required ¥ 
Company has option Seeiren 1 
Must sell to company 
Company will repurchase 
Preferred Stock 
No restriction 
Permission required 
Company has option 
Must sell to company 
Company will repurchase 
Special Stock 
Company has option 
Must sell to company .... 
Company will repurchase 
Bonds 
No restriction 
Permission required 
Must sell to company 


» 
l 
} 
3 

3 


1 
8 
4 
3 1 
5 
3 
1 
6 


Totals 


Strathmore Paper Co. Increases Stock 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 14, 1929.—The Strathmore Paper 
Company of Mittineague and Woronoco has increased its capital 
stock by 20,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 20,000 shares of common stock of $100 par value ac- 
cording to notification to the State Commissioner of Corporation 
and Taxation. 

Of this increased capitalization, 2500 shares will be issued pres- 
ently for cash; 20,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred and 15,000 
shares of common stock will be paid as a stock dividend to stock- 
holders of record December 31, 1928, in ratio of one share of pre- 
ferred and three quarters of an additional share of common for 
each share of old common stock held. This will bring total au- 
thorized capital to 10,000 shares Class A employees stock of $10 
par; 40,000 shares of class B employees stock at $10 par, 20,000 
shares of 6 per cent preferred at $100 par and 100,000 shares of 
common at $100 par value. 


Made General Superintendent 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., January 11, 1929—Carl E. Braun, formerly 
superintendent of the Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, 
Wash., has been made general superintendent of all Leadbetter 
mills, a position just created by F. W. Leadbetter, head of the 
corporations of which the Columbia mills are a unit. 
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Revision of Present Calendar Badly Needed * 


By M. B. Folsom * 


The purpose of a calendar is to measure and register the passage 
of days throughout the year, and to arrange in advance what dates 
shall be holidays and workdays, 

There are four principal units in the calendar—the day, the 
week, the month, and the year. Two of these units—the day 
and the year—are astronomically fixed. The units—the 
weck and the month—have been arbitrarily established. Of these 
units the day and the week are invariable and the year practically 
so, but the month is neither equal nor uniform. 

Before discussing the effects of this variation in one of the 
most important units of the calendar, it is pertineft to trace the 
development of our present calendar. 

The first calendar of which we have record is the moon calen- 
dar, the lapse of time between the full moons being the unit and 
being considered a year. It is now thought that Methuselah’s 969 
years were “moon years,” which, according to our present reckon- 
ing, would be 79 years. The next step in the development of the 


other 


calendar was a year of five moons, as it was easy to keep track 
of the moons by the digits of the hand. It was then found that a 
six-months year was better on account of the seasons. 

The Gregorian calendar had its origin in the calendar devised 
by the Egyptians, which was developed through years of study of 
It is 
believed that the pyramids were built for that purpose. As the 
land in Egypt capable of cultivation was limited to the delta and 
the two narrow strips on the banks of the Nile which were inun- 
dated annually, the ancient Egyptians were forced to increase their 
crops by intensive cultivation. 
and using the precise season 


the length of the noon-day shadows cast by the pyramids. 


This could only be done by locating 

required for raising the various 
crops. The season could best be determined by measuring the 
length of the shadows cast by the sun at noon. At first the shadow 
cast by an obelisk was used, but to give a longer shadow a pyra- 
mid was built. The pyramids were built higher and higher in 
order to give longer shadows and a more perfect slope, until 
finally the Gizeh pyramids near Cairo were built. These pyramids 
were used by the Egyptian astronomers in devising their calendar 
and their astronomy, which was the beginning of the present 
astronomy. The pyramids were used as tombs for the Pharaohs 
only after each pyramid had been superseded by a more perfectly 
sloped or a higher one. The Great Pyramid has a height of 480 
feet and it is sloped so that the shadow disappears entirely at 
noon on the vernal equinox. 


The Egyptian Calendar 


The Egyptians determined the true length of the year—365.242 
days—and divided it into twelve months of thirty days each. The 
five extra days (six in Leap Year) were devoted to festival holi- 
days. The month was divided into three ten-day periods. After 
the conquest of Egypt, Julius Caesar adopted the Egyptian Calen- 
dar for the Roman Empire, but instead of continuing the equal 
months he distributed the five extra days throughout the year by 
adding one day to every other month, because odd numbers were 
considered lucky, and took one day off February. This was the 
original Julian Calendar. A few years later, Augustus Caesar, in 
order to have as many days in the month of his birth, August, as 
there were in the birth month of Julius Caesar, July, moved the 
twenty-ninth day of February to August. Property owners who 
rented by the quarter objected to the unequal quarters caused by 
this change, as there would have been 90 days in the first quarter 
and 93 in the third. Augustus compromised by moving September 
31 to October 31. This caused two 31-day months to come together 
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and a further change was made by moving November 31 to 
December 31. 

The Julian Calendar was based upon the 365.242-day year with 
a Leap Year every fourth year. As a result 8/1000 of a day was 
accumulated every year. By 1582 the accumulation had amounted 
to ten days, and Pope Gregory in that year ordered the ten days 
between October 5 and October 15 to be dropped from the calen- 
dar, and adopted the present rule for Leap Year. The Gregorian 
calendar was not adopted by England and her colonies until 1752, 
when it was necessary to drop eleven days from the calendar. 
Washington’s birthday, for instance, was actually February 11 in 
1732 instead of February 22 as we now celebrate it. There has 
been no change in the calendar since 1752. 


The Gregorian Calendar 

There are three principal defects in the Gregorian calendar: 

1—The months are of unequal length, varying from 28 days to 
31 days. 

2—The month is not a multiple of the week; with the exception 
of February each month contains four weeks plus two or three 
days, causing the day-names of dates to change continually in the 
different months. 

3—The calendar is not fixed, but changes each year; as the 
ordinary year has one day over 52 weeks, the date of the month 
falls each year on a different day of the week from the preceding 
year, 

These three defects in the Gregorian calendar cause unnecessary 
inconvenience, difficulty and confusion in business affairs. The 
printing industry does not differ from any other industry in the 
desire of its members to make accurate periodical comparisons 
of the course of business and not fool themselves with misleading 
statistics. In this respect the defects of the present 12 months 
calendar apply in principle to all businesses alike, and their elimi- 
nation will be of common advantage everywhere. 

Considered from the business point of view, the outstanding 
defects in the calendar are: (1) The variation in the number of 
days of the month, and (2) the fact that the month is not a 
multiple of the week. There is a variation of 11 per cent between 
the length of February in ordinary years and the length of a 31-day 
month. There may be a difference of 19 per cent in the number 
of working days in a month, between 21 days and 25 days. A 
variation of this extent in a unit which is used as a base for the 
great majority of reports compiled in business is obviously a 
source of trouble. 


A Further Complication 


There is another factor entering into consideration which is a 
further complication. In most lines of industry and commerce 
the individual days of the week are not of the same value. The 
best illustration is that of a factory which works only half-days 
on Saturday. Comparisons between months of five Saturdays and 
months of four Saturdays are obviously inaccurate. If produc- 
tion in a certain plant were uniform throughout the year 1927, 
the monthly output in March would show an increase of 19 per 
cent over February, April output report would show a decline of 
6 per cent from March, and the May report a decline of 6 per cent 
from March. If no adjustments were made for these variations, 
the plant manager would obtain a false impression of the state 
of his business. 

Take the hotel business as another illustration: Thursday is the 
best day of the week for the hotel business, the average receipts 
on Thursday equaling 18 per cent of the receipts of the week, 
while Sunday receipts are only 7 per cent, and Saturday receipts 
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10 per cent of the receipts of the week. This variation in the 
number of the days in the month and the difference in the value 
of the days of the week cause a fluctuation in the value of the 
months of any one year and also in the value of corresponding 
months of different years. 

Using 1926 as an illustration: If January were considered as 100, 
February would have a value of 93.5, March a value of 106.5, 
April 102, May 100, etc. If the hotel manager made no adjust- 
ment for these variations, he would get a wrong conception of 
the course of his business. He would probably make allowance 
for February, but it is doubtful whether he would make allowance 
between March and May, for instance. If no allowance were 
made and if his business were uniform during the year, he would 
get the impression from the monthly report that the business had 
declined 6 per cent from March to May and that it had increased 
14 per cent from February to March. 

The department store gives another good illustration of the 
difficulties caused by these defects in the calendar. Saturday is 
the most important day for department stores, Saturday bringing 
in 22 per cent of the business of the week. In March of this year 
there were five Saturdays, and in March of last year there were 
four Saturdays. If a department store manager made no allow- 
ance for this fact, he might have obtained a wrong impression as 
to the actual business increase, this March over last March. 


Of Special Importance to Business 

The second defect of special importance to business, is the fact 
that the month is not a multiple of the week, which causes the 
occurrence of fractions of a week in a month. All accountants 
are familiar with the split-payroll difficulty and with the erratic 
course of the burden and cost statements owing to the fact that 
some months have five pay-days and others only four pay-days. 
This variation in the number of pay-days upsets comparisons not 
only between months of the same year, but also between corre- 
sponding months of consecutive years, because the month does 
not always have the same number of pay-days in different years. 

It is obvious from the illustrations given that, if adjustments 
were not made for the variations in the number of days and the 
number of weeks in a month, all monthly reports would be mis- 
Jeading and inaccurate comparisons would be obtained. If ad- 
justments are made, additional clerical help is required. 

The most favored plan to remedy the calendar’s defects is the 
International Fixed Calendar of thirteen standard months with 
each month consisting of four weeks of seven days each. Each 
month of the year will always be exactly the same as the first 
four weeks of 1928. The new month, provisionally called “Sol,” 
will be inserted between June and July, as at that time of the 
year the change will cause the least confusion with respect to 
the seasons. The 365th day will be December 29th and will have 
no week day name. This day will be inserted as an extra Sab- 
bath between Saturday, December 28, and Sunday, January 1. In 
like manner, in Leap Year the extra day, June 29, will be placed 
between Saturday, June 28, and Sunday, the first of the new month. 

By this plan all months would be equal, having exactly the same 
recurring 28 days. 

The complete four weeks would exactly quarter all months, har- 
monizing weekly wages and expenses with monthly rent, ac- 
counts, etc. 

Pay days would recur on the same monthly date. 

Every month-end would coincide with the week-end. Fractions 
of weeks at month-ends would cease. 

_ The month of exactly four weeks would obviate many adjust- 
ments now necessary because of the variation in the month. All 
months would be comparable without any adjustment being made 
for unequal number of days or unequal number of weeks. A 
great amount of clerical work would be eliminated in the prepara- 
tion of accounting and statistical reports. 

_ The reckoning of lapse of time for interest and other purposes 
would be greatly simplified. 

As there would be thirteen monthly settlements during the year 
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instead of twelve, there would be a faster turnover in money; 
the same volume of business could be handled with less money, 
This would result in considerable saving throughout the country 
as a whole. 

Of course, any calendar change would cause a certain amount 
of inconvenience in the first year or two after its adoption because 
there will be difficulty in making comparisons between the months 
of the new calendar and the corresponding months of the old 
calendar. In this respect a calendar change would not be very 
much different from a change in the accounting system of a plant, 
All anniversary dates, birth dates, and holidays would be changed, 
but there would be little actual difficulty in determining the new 
dates from an adjustment table. 

No Legal Difficulty 

There would be no legal difficulty encountered. All that would 
be necessary, following an international agreement through dele- 
gates of the various countries, would be an act of Congress stating 
that such a calendar would take effect on a certain date probably 
two or three years in advance. This act would include, as a part 
of it, an adjustment table and would provide that dates on existing 
bonds, mortgages, leases, contracts, etc., would be automatically 
changed to the corresponding dates of the new calendar as de- 
termined from the adjustment table. It would therefore be un- 
necessary actually to recall all bonds outstanding and have the old 
dates erased and the new dates put in; the maturity date under 
the new calendar would simply be determined by reference to the 
adjustment table. 

The inconvenience and difficulty which would be experienced 
during the first two or three years of the revised calendar are 
slight when compared with the many advantages which would be 
obtained in the business, social and religious world. 

Many people will probably say that, however desirable and bene- 
ficial, there is very little chance of a change actually being made 
in the calendar. This, however, is not the case. It is surprising 
the extent to which sentiment has already developed in favor of 
calendar revision. The National Association of Cost Accountants, 
4,300 members, has officially endorsed the proposed 13 months 
calendar, and such labor bodies as the International Association 
of Machinists have added their approval. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Advisory and Technical Commission states that it “endorses 
the principle of calendar reform and prefers 13 equal months to 
the year, 28 days to a month or four weeks.” Among prominent 
Canadians who have endorsed the 13 months calendar proposal 
are Senator R. Dandurand, president of the Senate of Canada 
and ex-president League of Nations, Sir Henry Thornton, president 
Canadian National Railways, E. M. Beatty, chairman and presi- 
dent Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Tom Moore, president 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


¢ 
“Do We Need Calendar Reform?” 

Last year George Eastman, who had become very much inter- 
ested in the International Fixed Calendar of 13 equal months from 
contact with Moses B. Cotsworth, a British statistician now a resi- 
dent of Vancouver, B. C., prepared a booklet entitled, “Do We 
Need Calendar Reform?” which he circulated to a select list of a 
thousand leaders in commerce, industry, finance, education and 
science. He asked each of these men to give him a frank expres- 
sion of opinion of the proposed calendar change. In his booklet 
he cited the disadvantages as well as the advantages and tried to 
present it in an impartial manner. The returns from this letter 
were very favorable toward the proposed change. Of several hun- 
dred persons who expressed an opinion on the subject, one way 
or another, 93 per cent were in favor of the proposed calendar of 
13 months of 28 days each. 


Favored by Prominent Men 


Among the prominent men who have favored calendar change 
and specifically the 13 months of 28 days plan are: 

Pierre S. duPont, chairman General Motors Corporation; Gerard 
Swope, president General Electric Company, New York; W. C. 
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Teagle, president Standard Oil Company, New York; August 
Heckscher, banker, New York; William Wrigley, Jr., chairman 
William Wrigley Company, Chicago; T. Edson White, president 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Otto H. Kahn, president Kahn, Loeb 
& Co, New York; C. E. Mitchell, president National City Bank, 
New York; John McEntee Bowman and E. M. Statler, executive 
heads of two of the largest hotel systems in the United States; 
E. A. St. John, president National Surety Company, New York; 
L. F. Butler, president The Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William Fox, Fox Studios, New York; W. W. At- 
terbury, president Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia; 
Samuel M. Felton, chairman Chicago Great Western Railway, 
Chicago; J. E. Gorman, president the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company, Chicago; John D. Larkin, Jr., Larkin 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. A. Whelan, President United Cigar 
Stores Company, New York; H. T. Parson, president F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, New York; Robert Dollar, Dollar Steamship 
Line, San Francisco, Cal.; L. A. Osborne, president Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, New York. 

A letter of special interest came from the Gardner Publishing 
Company, of New York: 

“For many years we have favored calendar change on account 
of the peculiar conditions obtaining in the publishing business, 
particularly with magazines. We have two magazines, both of 
which encounter serious bookkeeping difficulties because of the 
present calendar. The weekly magazine is published on Monday 
and is billed as of that day. Our pay-roll is dated on Saturday; 
we, therefore, have the difficulty occasionally of having five pay- 
rolls in a month with only four issues of the magazine. Other 
times we have five issues in the month with four pay-rolls. The 
result is that it is almost impossible for us to make valid com- 
parisons between months.” 

It is not general public knowledge that more than 60 industrial 
concerns in the United States and Canada are already using 13 
period calendars of their own, among them being two that have 
used this method of handling their accounts and records for over 
30 years. 

A few of these concerns are: American Sales Book Company, 
Ltd., Elmira, N. Y.; L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. ; 
F. N. Burt Company, Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y.; Cellucotton Products 
Company, Neenah, Wis.; Champion International Company, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; T. Eaton Company, Toronto, Canada; Fiberloid Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass.; International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; United Press Associations, New York; Loew’s, Inc., 
New York; Life Publishing Company, New York; Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Can.; Motion Picture News Company, New York; 
Newton Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; John P. Smith Printing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Southworth Company, Mittineague, 
Mass.; Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Springfield 
Glazed Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass.; The Upson 
Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

The thirteen period system is operated as follows: 

Each ordinary year has one extra day beyond 13 months of 28 
days and leap year has two extra days. The method of taking 
care of these extra days which is used by the majority of firms 
is to let these days accumulate and insert an extra week in the 
thirteen period every six or seven years. For instance, in the case 
of a calendar adopted this year, the thirteenth period would end 
on December 29, and the work calendar for 1929 would commence 
on Sunday, December 30, 1928. Another day will be accumulated 
in 1929, so that the work calendar for 1930 will commence on De- 
cember 29, and so on. It will, therefore, be necessary in 1932 to 
have five weeks in the thirteenth period. This extra week will be 
necessary every five or six years, depending upon whether there 
re one or two leap years in the period. This means that in the 
fifth or sixth year the thirteenth period will not be comparable 
with the other periods, and allowance will have to be made for 
this in comparative statements. This method has an advantage in 
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that the period would always begin with the same day of the 
week and always end with the same day of the week. 

The outstanding benefit of the 13-period calendar is that all 
months are comparable without any adjustment being necessary 
for the unequal number of days or the unequal number of weeks 
as found in the ordinary 12-month calendar. The advantages of 
“more accurate cost and production records,” “elimination of split 
payrolls,” “assisting budgeting,” “having every closing on the same 
day,” “having the end of the week coincide with the end of the 
period,” and “the more effective planning of clerical work in clos- 
ing the books owing to more efficient scheduling,” are among 
points emphasized by those who employ the 13-period system. 

The Eastman Kodak Company adopted the 13-period calendar 
for all factory records and accounts beginning January 1, 1928. 
The chief benefit to be obtained is that all periods will be compara- 
ble without any adjustments being made for the unequal number 
of days and the unequal number of weeks. No adjustments will 
be necessary in the factory cost, burden, and production reports; 
the splitting of payrolls will be unnecessary; the burden reports 
will be comparable for different periods of the same year and for 
corresponding periods of different years without any adjustment. 
Though there will be a slight additional expense involved in mak- 
ing thirteen statements a year instead of twelve, the saving due 
to the elimination of adjustments will far outweigh this item. 

The operation of the 13-period plan in the printing establishment 
of John P. Smith, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has resulted in their 
rendering statements to their clients every four weeks instead of 
every month, and they have succeeded in inducing the concerns 
from which they purchase materials—such as paper, electrotypes 
and half-tones—to render them statements every four weeks. 
They have eliminated fifth-week payrolls from their accounting, 
with economy in bookkeeping expense, and altogether produced a 
uniformity of cost and production averages that simplifies the 
task of making true comparisons of the course of their business. 

Aside from the benefits derived from simplifying interior busi- 
ness operations, the 13-month calendar would benefit the printing 
industry in another important way. 

It should increase your business. When the new calendar is in 
general effect all monthly periodicals would be issued 13 times a 
year instead of twelve. 

Therd will be an increase in the amount of printing of bills, 
statements, etc. 

The action which set it in motion originated with the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in 1922, with the result that the 
Chamber requested the League of Nations to consider the ques- 
tion. The League eventually did and appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry to study the subject. After three years of investigation, 
during which it examined nearly two hundred proposals, the Com- 
mittee selected two types of revision which it considered most 
practical, but recommended that an effort be made to prepare 
public opinion for calendar change and ascertain the sentiment of 
the people of the various nations with a view to holding the neces- 
sary international conference to decide the question. 

For this purpose the formation of national committees was sug- 
gested. Invitations to do this were sent to all nations. In the 
United States, the national committee was organized last July 
under the chairmanship of George Eastman and is now at work 
ascertaining the sentiment of the country. It is composed of Gov- 
ernment officials and non-Government representatives selected from 
men and women eminent in the various divisions of national life. 
Similar committees are in the process of formation in European 
countries. At the recent Pan-American Conference at Havana a 
resolution was unanimously passed urging the nations members 
of the Pan-American Union to appoint each a national committee. 
It is hoped that the international conference can be held next year, 
for the reason that the nearest convenient year to put a new 
calendar into effect is 1933, when January 1 falls on Sunday, and 
the interval between 1929 and 1933 will be needed to prepare for 
the change. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 
SUMMARY 


1929 


Cigarette paper 
Wali paper 

Paper hangings 
News print 
Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Decaicomania paper 
Drawing paper 
Tracing paper 
BUMS POPE occccsvcccccenccccsecec 92 blis., 40 
Tissue paper 

Photo paper 

Parchment paper 

Colored paper 


+ 4 
1,804 sey ‘di bls. 
40 rolls, 31 bis., 27 
2 


Writing paper 
Basic paper 
Bowl paper 
Stencil paper and ink 3 5 
Miscelianeous paper..... 2.071 rolls, 71 bls., 63 cs. 
CiaGARETTE PAPER 
De Manduit bayer Corp., Schodack, Havre, 150 


cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., MacKeesport, Havre, 


250 cs 
WALL PAPER 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Vancouver Maru, Ham- 
burg, 8 bls. 

ft. Jj. s&mmerich, Hamburg, 5 bls., 
2 cs. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 109 cs. 

Giove shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

Schmidt & Pruchard, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 bls. 

S. Stern Stiner & Co., Hamourg, Hamourg, 5 


Hamburg, 


Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

F. J. &mmerich, Ascania, Southampton, 3 | wg 

F. J. Emmerich, Laurentic, Liverpool, 9 b 

R. “F. Downing & Co., Minnekahda, can, 
3 cs., 21 bis. 

PAPER HANGINGS 

he H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnekahda, London, 
8 bls 

A.C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Laurentic, Liverpool, 
32 har! 

L. u. Hampson, Laurentic, Liverpool, 4 bls. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 


ampton, 1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT _ 

poeeee Trading Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 97 
rolls. 

Hudson Trading Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
350 rolls. 

oe Ray, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 94 rolls, 
11 bls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hamburg, 
burg, 594 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 


669 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Schodack, Havre, 17 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Hamburg, Hamburg, 40 rolls. 
C. Steiner, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 
“a I. Bernitz, Vancouver Maru, Hamburg, 31 
s. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., American Farmer, 


Ham- 


London, 


Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 4 


cs. 
Japan Paper Co., 
bls. 


C. Steiner, Hamburg, Hamburg, 17 bis. 
. Dietzgen & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 65 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
A. Consmiller, Hamburg, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Tarantia, Liverpool, 
10 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laurentic, Liverpool, 


2 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & 8 Hamburg, Hamburg, 24 cs. 
RACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs._, 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve aa & Co., Inc., Ascania, South- 
ampton, 8 c 
am ye Bay dao & Co., Inc., 


H. “Reeve Angel & Co., 
ampton, 92 bls., 9 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., 
burg, 57 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Antonia, Liverpool, 3 cs 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., oe Bagg "Liverpool, 
cs. 


Republic, Bremen, 


Inc., Majestic, South- 


Hamburg, Ham- 


PHOTO PAPER 
. J. Gavin, Tarantic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
S. Bienfang, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 
COLORED PAPER 
. Gilbert, Muenchen, Bremen, 20 cs. 
Jniversal Car Loading Co., Republic, 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 84 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Guibout freres, Majestic, Southampton, 
BASIC PAPER 
Meadows, Wye & Co., California, Glasgow, 10 
wg BOWL PAPER 
See Johnson Corp., Tarantia, Liverpool, 48 


STENCIL PAPER AND INK 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Hamburg, 35 


cs. 
PAPER 
Cabo Mayor, Genoa, 


10 cs. 


Bremen, 


© cs. 


Hamburg, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
30 bls. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 
burg, 19 cs. 

E. Lindstrom, Kungsholm, 

E. Dietzgen & Co., 

C. Bruning & Co., 

Gallagher & 

Arkell Safety 
258 rolls. 

The Borregaard 
burg, 1,706 rolls. 

Crepe Kraft Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 71 rolls 

B. Ullman & Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 14 
rolls, 19 bls. 

T. Barrett 
bls. 


Hamburg, Ham- 
Gothenburg, 1 cs. 

Ryndam, Rotterdam, 36 cs. 
"Ryndam, Rotterdam, 21 rolls. 
Ascher, Muenchen, Bremen, 7 cs. 
Bag Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 
Co, Gothen 


Inc., Sagauche, 


& Son, 


RAGS, 

J. Cohen & Son, 
armstadt, 
kirk, 56 bls. 


Sagauche, Gothenburg, 22 
BAGGINGS, ETC. 


s Schodack, Havre, 24 bls. rags 
Scott & Courtney, Schodack, Dun 


rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 69 
Is. rags. 
Cabo Mayor, 


Fea Co., 
eo of The Manhattan Co., 


Leghorn, 19 bls. 
seilles, 130 bls. rags. 


Cabo Mayor, Mar- 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Cabo Mayor, Bar- 
celona, 269 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
61 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
55 bls. burlap. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bagging. 

B 


Cabo Mayor, Valencia, 


Cabo Mayor, Genoa, 


Hamburg, ——, 106 bls. 
; Kaplan, Hamburg, Hamburg, 18 bls. rags. 
W. Schall & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 94 bls. 
bagging. 
Johns Manville Corp., 
bls. bagging. 
B. Kar lan, Muenchen, Bremen, 
A. W. Republic, Bremen, 
rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
rags. 
Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., 


Ryndam, Rotterdam, 48 
4 bls. rags. 
Fenton, Inc., 18 bls. 
Zeriba, ——, 179 bls. 
Zeriba, Alexandria, 
Zeriba, 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., 

32 bis. rags. 
Manhattan Co., 


Bank of The 
65 bls. rags. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
werp, 18 bls. flax waste. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
werp, 59 bls. bagging. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
165 bls. rags. 
’. Loewenthal & Co., 
20 bis. rags. 
Brown & Roese, West Eldara, Antwerp, 
cotton waste. 
. M. Hicks, Inc., West Eldara, 
bls. flax waste. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
dara, Antwerp, 115 bls. rags. 
Eldara, 


Roval Manfg. Co., West 
bls. cotton waste. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, West Eldara, Ant- 
werp. 39 bls. bagging. 

American Express Co., West Eldara, 
32 bls. rags. 

E. T. Keller Co., Inc., West Eldara, , 298 
bls. flax waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Havre, 10 
ble. rags. 


: Overton, Ine., Alexandria, 234 


Exmoor, Genca, 
Exmoor, Naples, 
West Eldara, Ant- 
West Eldara, Ant- 
West Eldara. 


West Eldara, 


Antwerp. 
Antwerp, 
74 bis. 
Antwerp, 16 
West El- 
Antwerp, 76 


Antwerp, 


MacKeesport, 


Salomon Bros. 
bls. bagging. 

B, D. Kaplan, MacKeesport, Havre, 23 bls. rags, 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., ‘MacKeesport, Havre 
95 bls. bagging. i 

International By-Products 
Havre, 102 bls. bagging. 

V. Galaup, Mackeesport, 

Darmstadt, Scott & 
Dunkirk, 61 bls. cotton waste. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Dun. 
kirk, 30 bls. rags. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
150 bls. rags. 

Union bank & Trust Co., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, London, 


33 bls, rags. 
West 116 bls. 


W. H. Masson, 
waste paper. 
C. R. Spence, West Alsek, Dublin, 134 bls. rags, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Patagonier, —, 47 bls. 
rags. 
m J. 
bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


& Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 209 


Co., MacKeesport, 


Havre, 


131 bls. rags, 
Courtney, 


MacKeesport, 
Exton, Barcelona, 
Exton, Barcelona, 66 
Minnekahda, 
Alsek, 


Inc., 


Dublin, 


Keller Co., Inc., Patagonier, ——, 93 bls, 
Bellepline, ——, 32 bls, 
OLD ROPE 


Stavangerfjord, 


& Co., 


H. Benested, 
coils. 
Brown Bros. 
coils. 
Brown 
coils. 
Brown 
coils, 
N. E. Berzen, MacKeesport, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc. 
W. Steck & Co., 
International 
191 bls. 


Kristiansand, 6 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 44 


Bros. & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 50 


Bros. & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 116 
Havre, 69 coils, 
Patagonier, ——, 51 bls. 
Lucia C. Naples, 48 coils. 


Purchasing Go. Exmoor, Genoa, 
CASEIN 
Casein Manfg. Co., Sud Atlantico, Buenos Aires, 
250 bags, 15,000 ks. 
Champion Coated 
Buenos Aires, 1,261 bags, 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
Aires, 1,167 bags. 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Pan 


2,849 bags. 
WwooD 

Farmers Loan & Trust 
Oslo, 800 bls. sulphite. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 160 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Hamburg, 


Paper Co., Sud 
59,115 ks. | 
Pan America, 


Atlantico, 
Buenos 


America, Buenos Aires, 
PULP : 
Co., Stavangerfjord, 


Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 500 
Inc., Stavangerfjord, ——, 400 


Gothenburg, 


BOARDS 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 305 bls. wood pulp. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co. , Kungsholm, 
140 bls. dry soda pulp. 
Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 299 bls. dry soda pulp. 
\iaer, _— Greaker, 875 bls, wood 
a 275 tons. w 
J. Andersen & Co., + weeds, Greaker, 1,250 bls. 
wood pulp, 250 tons 
Chemical National ‘Bank, Frode, Tofte, 360 bls. 
wood pulp, 57 tons, 
WOOD PULP 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
350 bls., 45 tons. 
WOOD PULP WADDING F 
Birn & Wachenheim, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 75 
als. 
WOOD DUST 
The Burnet Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 339 
bags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1929 


O. E. Kiaer, Frode, Oslo, 2,200 bls. wood pulp, 
275 tons. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 25 bis. 
wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Frode, Tofte, 600 bls. 
wood pulp, 97 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagauche, 
1,434 bls. wood pulp. 237 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Sagauche, 
bls. sulphite, 457 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., 
burg, 1,500 bls. wood pulp, 

astle & Overton, Inc., 
310 bls. wood, pulp. 

(Continued on page 66) 


Frode, (slo, 


iTelsingfors, 


Gothenburg, 2,250 


Inc., Sagoushe, Gothen- 
304 ton 


Wytheville, Holland, 
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Paper Mill Knives = ap nase oa ee oe a ti ¢ he 
for a Bolton Quality Ss e 


Chippers a & VE 
vA BRONZE OR STAINLESS STEEL ‘ 'K N 
Barkers Na JORDAN AND BEATER KNIVES ft S 


> P 


° : “s 
Pulp Mill Knives or) You'll never go back to ordinary a proved success. Every mill that 
ot steel knives once you do. Bolton has tried them out is adopting 
or Bronze and Stainless Knives are them as standard. 


Washers Write for full information. 
Beaters 


ps John W. Bolton a ion = 


Suociatiste in pulp and 


L 
wen” Sheet Cutters Mas aac huset ts. (so LTO NQQUALITY ) hee Hy Years 
rimmers 


Flat Bed Cutters 


The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders § 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COTTON RO! 
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NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 


1929 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Cranford, France, 299 
bls. bagging. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 


1929 


Castle & Overton, 
1,190 bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 


Inc., Wytheville, Holland, 


1929 


Waterfalls Paper Mills, Sagauche, 
1,375 bls. wood pulp, 279 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagauche, 
burg, 875 bls. wood pulp, 177 tons. 


Gothenburg, 
Gothen- 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 


1929 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Schodack, Ha- 
vre, 3 cs. cellophane paper. 

Equitable Trust Co., Schodack, Havre, 94 bls. 
old rope. 

Castle & Overton, Schodack, 
bls. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., Schodack, Havre, 46 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 
1,066 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Schodack, Havre, 763 bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Schodack, Havre, 74 bls. 
strings. 

V. Galaup, Schodack, Havre, 131 bls. rags. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Schodack, Dunkirk, 
100 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Schodack, Dunkirk, 105 bls. rags. 

S. E. Ingber, Schodack, Dunkirk, 294 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 


. Tags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, . 237 bls. 


gs. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Mayor, Barcelona, 
221 bis. rags. 


Inc., Havre, 316 


Ta 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Mayor, ——, 137 
bls. rags. 

O. E. Kiaer, Frode, Oslo, 600 bls. wood pulp, 
75 tons. 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Frode, Oslo, 500 bls. wood 
pulp, 100 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant 
wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, Frode, Tofte, 3,900 bls. 
wood pulp, 615 tons. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Frode, Copenhagen, 
14 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Exmoor, Genoa, 205 bls. 
old rope. 

Nationa 
rags. 


& Co., Frode, Oslo, 150 bls. 


City Bank, Exmoor, Genoa, 89 bls. 


The Lang Co., Exmoor, Leghorn, 109 bls. rags. 


Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
89 bls. rags. 


Exmoor, Naples, 

J. Andersen & Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 415 
bls. sulphite, 84 tons. 

Wilder Bros. & Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 153 
rolls paper. 

The Borregaard Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 11 
bls. paper. 

Paper Manifg. Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 5 bls. 
paper. 

D. S. Ward Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 24 bls. 
paper. 

Chase National Bank, Exton, Oran, 54 bls. rags. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Exton, Marseilles, 138 
bls. old rope. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Exton, Valencia, 379 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Exton, Barcelona, 244 
bls. pulp. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Exton, Barcelona, 132 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., A. Luckenbach, ——, 110 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Liberty, France, 30 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Wytheville, Holland, 62 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
1,176 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Maine, Denmark, 82) bls. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Merchant, Eng- 
land, 80 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
150 bls. rags. 


Inc., Wytheville, Holland, 


Inc., Asuka Maru, Japan, 


$< ——— ——— ed 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1929 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Eldara, Ant- 
werp, 148 bls, bagging. 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, West Eldara, 
Antwerp, 117 bls. bagging. 
British American Tobacco Co, West Eldara, 


Antwerp, 72 cs. printed cigarette wrappers. 
Richmond Paper Co., Sagauche, Gothenburg, 1} 
bls. paper. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1929 


Atterbury & McKelvey, Frode, Toite, 1,500 bis, 
wood pulp, 250 tons. 

International Accep. Bank, Frode, 
bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

National City Bank, .Exmoor, 
rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Exmoor, Naples, 678 bls. 
rags, 512 bls. rags. 

S. Shapira & Son, West 
bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn 
613 bls. bagging. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., 
2,901 bls. rags. 

W. H. Masson, West Eldara, Antwerp, 64 bis. 
old rope. 

Baltimore 
51 bls. rags. 

S. Shapira 
bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, MacKeesport, Ha 
vre, 110 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co.. MacKeesport, Havre, 461 
bls. rags. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., 
casein. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., 
1,077 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, 
kirk, 92 bls, rags. 

W. Steck & Co., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 107 bls 
flax waste 


Oslo, 1,600 


Palermo, 94 bis, 


Eldara, 
West 
West 


Antwerp, 92 


Co., Eldara, Antwerp, 


Eldara, Antwerp, 


Trust Co., West Eldara, 


Antwerp, 


& Son, MacKeesport, Havre, 201 


MacKeesport, Havre, 200 bags 
MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 


Inc., MacKeesport, Dun- 


J. Keller Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, ——-, 457 
bis. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bilderdyk, ——, 300 bls. 
wood pulp, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 


2,555 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 


Inc., Maryland, France, 84 


News Print Production for December 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Production of news print in Canada during December, 1928, 
amounted to 208,484 tons and shipments to 215,133 tons. 
tion in the United States was 115,049 tons and shipments 115,033 
tons, making a total United States and Canadian news print pro- 
duction of 323,533 tons and shipments of 330,166 tons. 
December, 18,674 tons of news print were made in Newfoundland 
and 1,724 tons in Mexico, so that the total North American pro- 
duction for the month amounted to 343,931 tons. 

Adding to the production of the regular news print mills report- 
ing monthly throughout th eyear, the small amount made by mills 
whose product is chiefly other grades, the total North American 
output of news print paper in 1928 was 4,043,780 tons, of which 
2,381,102 tons was made in Canada, 1,414,952 tons in the United 


Produc- 


During 


interested groups. 


States, 230,745 tons in Newfoundland and 16,981 tons in Mexico. 


The Canadian output was 14 per cert more than in 1927, that in 
the United States 4.8 per cent less, with a gain of 13.7 per cent in 
Newfoundland and 20 per cent in Mexico, making a total increase 


of 254,347 tons, or 6.7 per cent. 


During December the Canadian mills operated at 84.3 per cent 
of rated capacity and the United States mills at 83.7 per cent. 
Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 19.139 tons 
at the end of December and at United States mills 34,469 tons, 
making a combined total of 53,608 tons, which was equivalent to 


3.5 days’ average production. 


News Print Price Accord Rumored 


Canadian news print manufacturers have been meeting in New 
York with representatives of the Hearst publications and the In- 
ternational Paper Company, and these meetfngs are reported to be 
“drawing to a close.” 

Replying to questions concerning the rumor in financial circles 
that news print manufacturers and publishers had reached a final 
agreement fixing the price of news print at $55 a ton, Neil C. 
Head, representing A. R. Graustein, president of the International 
Paper Company, declares that there has been, so far, no an- 
nouncement and that he could not make a comment. 

It is understood that no announcement of a settlement would be 
in order until all details had been validated by signatures of the 


Hearings on Schall Resolution Jan. 30 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 22, 1929.—Senator McNary of Oregon, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, has announced 


that he will hold hearings beginning January 30 in connection with 
the resolution introduced by Senator Schall of Minnesota calling 
for the appointment of a special Senate Committee to make an 
investigation into the alleged purchase of American newspapers by 
foreign news print manufacturers so as to control prices of news 
print paper in the United States. 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 


Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOW! 


PARIS 
BLACK 
EXTRA 


FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


Our Paris Black Extra, made expressly for the 
paper industry, is now available in solid Fibre 
Containers, holding—four—12%% Ib. Paper Bags. 
This represents 25% freight saving and con- 
venience in storing and handling. 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY. 


505 Hudson St.New York 
Boston Chicago 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 


Springfield, Mass. 
40 Albert St. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 


RE LANE EB AE NCAT NS ER AO SR ok 


Philadelphia 
114 Market S+ 
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Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


| Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 


practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine Company 
} 361 Market St. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECT ORY 


OF TH 
PAPER and ALLIED TRADES 


1929 EDITION 
The 54th Consecutive Annual Edition 
(The Oldest Industrial Directory 
in the United States) 
Corrected Up-to-Date 
Ready for distribution Nov. Ist, 1928 


Price $7.50 


CONTENTS 
Entire contents classified under separate 
hea for the United States and Can- 
geographically 


Stock Consumed 

by the Paper 
Mills 

ada, alphabetically and 

ranged by states. 


Stationers in United 
States, P 


urers 
Tag Manufacturers 
Toilet Paper Man- 

ufacturers 


facturers 
Papeterie Manufac- 
turers 
Prepared Roofing 


Manufacturers 
Rags and Paper 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO, 


(O EAST 39TH 9T. 
Hew York Myf, U.$.A. 


Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 


Quoted by Taylor & White, 45 Wall street, New York City, to whom all 
inquiry for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS BID ASKED 
Be SE” a ee 90 91 
Abitit. Power & Paper . a | Eee 100 102 
American eng. RES = ES a ae 81 87 
Bastrop aap & ‘aper 6%s, 7 ee Ree ies 103 105% 
Bedford Pulp & Paper 6%s, 1942 ................-. - 97 100 
meetCemndmn Paper Ge, 1043 ...... 2... cccccccccses 100 103 
British-Columbia Pulp & Paper re 89 92 
Brown Paper Mills rel 6s, 1941 97 100 
Brown Company 5%, 1 _ ae 98 101 
Bryant Paper 6s, Sse 98 101% 
Canadian Paper Board 7s, 19337 .. 97 99% 
pe Breton Pulp & Paper 6s, 193 103 23% 
aw eccncenssavenene 95 99 
Celotex Company Ware JO ee een 100 102 
Celotex Compan: Chicago. | . og a ae 95 98 
Central Paper mpany S  6<504 50008055 86 89 
ee nin panneebesee baw 78 Pb ay! 
Champion Coated Paper Sertal Gi6a, 1934 .......0.c2000. 100 om 
mpion Coated Fibre ~~ Dt citiasnexesescaak 100 102 
ns ee rs en .  cccconceseeadeeene 100 102 
Champion Fibre Notes 8s, 1930 Milica scavadabcrasaxate 95 ee 
ee ere re 95 98 
Container Corp. of America Debenture 6s, 1936, ex-warrants 101 104 
Continental Paper Products 6%s, 1943 ...............-- 90 
Cornell Wood Products THB, 1937.0... ceeeeceseccccvens 103 es 
Crown Willamette 6s 1B eee eee 101 102 
Dells Paper & Pulp we SE 6c ie batenewkehess sass 95 98 
en er Or Me... wc cnncnsecccwess 80 see 
Donnaconna Paper 5%s, 1948 ....... ecccccecccccscses 93 eee 
astern Manufacturing Co. 78, 1938 ..........cceceeeees 97 106 
i ee ee Ce . ng. ca ncswccncnncessene 98 100 
Escanaba Paper 6448, 1935 ............e00005 96 99 
filer Fibre Serial 7s, 1935 ... 90 95 
fort Irange Paper 7s, 1942 .: 101 


Fort William Paper 6s, 1946 ..... ‘ 100 104 


Fraser Company 6s, 1950 ........ 103 105 
Hammermill Paper Serial 6s, 1939 ‘ 100 - 
slawiey Pulp & Lumber Ge, 1946 ..........cccccccccccss 96 ey. 
Hawthorne Paper Company 6s, 1937 .............-2-000+ 80 ee 
Hoberg yo Dacca wetin ee een 94 97 
Industrial Fibre Corp. Debenture 8s, 1933 ............... 100 “ae 
tasca Paper & Prairie River Power Serial 5%s, 1938 .... 99% 
tasca Paper & Prairie River Power Serial 6s, 1938 ..... 99 ae 
essup & Moore hg MRR eine nae 83 90 
Kalamazoo Vegetable -— > we LD bi 45s es edbekeevs 99 101 
ok ci ww ees iwasese seen 105 108 
Marathon Paper Mills er PE .ckkcskassheddes 99 101 
Marinette & feneminee es ken ath isehee shoes & 103 105 
Mead Pulp & Paper 5% Rho) a 95 100 
ee ee ni on nee aces een ees 97 101 
Minnesota Ontario Paper Serial &. ED Gaucceseeeeuans 97% 100 
Murray ~~» Paper Serial . AhAAS bs eae ehERS 102 105 
pan i i ME. occ ccusetcessbeeecées 98 
I ER TIBOR 6 cine vccdcsceceecec 96 
a Pulp & Paper 6s, - 108% 110% 
Orono Pulp & Paper 6s, 1943 
Orono Pulp & Paper 5s, 1941 96% 
Oswego Falls Corp. 6s, 1941 99 102 
arker-Young ey . 98 1 
Paterson Parchment Paper 6s, 1938 ............0eeee005 101 103 
Penobscot Chemical —_ Pt Lan oka shaatenebancnst 102 105 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper 534s, 1947 .............-2-005 98 100 
eo wb sweets 105 
Provincial Pa: th. aoc cba eacakeeseoen ss 98% 
oo eo nkcgeeecesensosnecnee 98 al 
re ee Ci Ee. nn. ccuwepeeeenpeccescvsc 98 100 
es ee ae ee... cscesneseseenseeee 102 104 
Rolland Paper 6s, OO EE ee 99 101 
t. Croix r eo grial a eee ces e ee heb ek obi ae 99 a 
t. Helen Pulp & | ae eee eT eee 99 102 
WO CO OE BED oo ssc cc ccesecensvocess 101 104 
7 Maurice Valley Corp. 5%s, ite (cceheeuAsa eke s aes 98% 100% 
, moe Peper oc Comade Ge,, 1931 ....<...0.0000.0000% 100 101% 
. Regis Paper of Canada 6%s, 1934 100 102 
mith *( (Howard) Paper Mills 7s, 1941 104 106 
Spanish River Pulp R Paper 6s, 1931 108 110 
tevens-Thompson Paper a Ses 94 96 
T Taggart rothers 6s, 1944 .......... 95 100 
Tait Paper & Color — 7 6s, a 88 92 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 5s, 1930 94 Sie 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 6s, 1940 . 100 102 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper 6s, 1938 .. 98 > ae 
Tomahawk Pulp a. ec RSais Che KO aS KRESS 4d 99 a 
Tonawanda fi "ese ae 99 102 
Union Bag seer 2g. ie Gees ReRS 98 100 
United Walt Paper Pactories Ge, 1947 ....... ..ccsceces 96 99 
veer See Be.) Goer Gm, BOGS wn. oc. ccsvcw-ssvece 103 105 
Watab Paper 6%s, ie kcnehs Sb 6Op $4 0b 50h eneb See ase 102 coe 
Waterway Paper Products ET Cai e aed kebarw's bene ss 100 101% 
Wayagamack Pulp & Paper 6s, 1951 ...........00eee0e0- 103 105 
Westteld River Paper Serial 7s, 1943 .................. 89 93 
Whitmer-Parson Pulp : Ts aa an 20 25 
Whitaker Paper 7s, 1942 ............... 108 110 
BID ASKED 
American Box Board, Pfd. 3% 10 
American Box agg Com. 9 10 
Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pfd. 90 93 
British Columbia P. & P. 65 75 
Brompton Pulp & ba SRI SY AOI RETR ERA ie 100 a 
oo) 3). 5s ehaneeee 108 110 
ES eee ee 92 97 
ERE, MOC EME MS os odcs cee csvcresccséecvcconee 55 ie 
CP... occcnsepesesnencenness 75 78 
Hammermill Paper. new 6% Pfd. ..............20200e0ee 100 das 
ee ee ok ss bev cabs ndouhe sees pues 125 None Off. 
Hinde & Dauch, 6% Pfd. ....... Pe ee iis Savane 102. None Off. 
Holyoke Card & Paper cus Cieken a enone edn ws Mab xe 160 None Off. 
rr nr eo. Cece bonbese ces es oses 180 
DEERE EU, a52085%64550500s00s008 eccecces coccccee §6=66888 1 Oe 
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Midwest Box Co., 8% Pfd. ..... WUTTITTTTLTY LTT rey 98 102 
Biemwrant Bot Co, 69 Pid. ccccocccccccccscccsccccccece 95 99 
Louis De Jonge Co. «» 7% Pid aman es 94 97 
Oxford Papers, Com... LEE ERLE ET OR A ge RE 195 
So | ey eee re 108 1li 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, “coach sins cone 5 80 
NN ie ok wn Woe a ke awe Se : 170 
Sabin nag ony Co. ~ Y * Reee 105 110 
SE ee re 155 
St. Kegis Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. .... lus 08 


1 
Westfield River Paper Co., lst Pfd. Wesoed None Of 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 37 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd. 100 103 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid. ... 105 None Of 


PROGRAM FOR PAPER WEEK 
(Continued from page 15) 

J. B. Van Horn, Holyoke Card and Paper ‘Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

A. S. Guggenheimer, United Manufacturing Company, 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

F. J. McAllister, Waterfalls Paper Mills, 200 5th avenue, New 
York. 

Leigh H. Davey, The Davey Company, 164 Laidlaw avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

F. A. Leahy, Eastern Manufacturing Company, 292 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

A. Havemeyer, Package Paper Company, Springfield, Mass. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Malcolm B. Lowe, Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, N. J. 

C. C. Colbert, American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 

B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 

I. O. Van Duzer, Louis Dejonge and Company, 71 Duane street, 
New York. 

Irving McHenry, Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. A. Wheeler, A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Geo. Gair, Robert Gair Company, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York. 

J. M. Ward, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

John E. Alexander, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis. 

W. C. Wing, Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 

Geo. E. Crafts, Orono Pulp and Paper Company, Bangor, 
Maine. 

W. H. Savery, Shenandoah Pulp Company, Harpers Ferry, Va. 

C. A. Crocker, Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

J. P. Hummel, Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va. 

J. Kindleberger, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

F. L. Stevens, Stevens & Thompson Paper Company, No. Hoo- 
sick, N. Y. , 

George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River Paper Company, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

J. L. Stille, Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, 100 E. 
42nd street, New York City. 

J. A. Leyden, Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, 501 
5th avenue, New York. 

F. W. Main, Worthy Paper Company Association, Mittineague, 
Mass. , 

R. B. Donnelley, Central Waxed Paper Company, 5659 W. 
Taylor street, Chicago, II. 


Appointed Philadelphia Representative 

The Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the International Paper Company, announces the appointment of 
J. H. Wantling as its (Philadelphia representative. 

The Continental Paper and Bag Corporation makes a complete 
line of wrapping and tissue papers, and is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of paper bags in the world. The Corporation operates 
plants in Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Louisiana, and the Province of Ontario, and 
has under construction a paper bag plant at Mobile, Ala. 


Ja 


n 
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“Good strong 
selling points” 


are what your salesmen like! They get 
plenty of them when they sell Paprus 
Dishes! For these dishes hold their shape 
like wood—yet sell for less than other 
dishes. They are made in one piece from 
moulded pulp. No folds—no staples—no 
holes for leakage—absolutely waterproof. 


Write for price list. 


Paprus Dishes usea as 
DISHES 


covered container 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


Factory: Waterville, Maine. Joun M. Hart Company, Manager of Sales 
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PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


Incorporated 


299 Broadway, New York 


WOODPULP 


Foreign Domestic 


NYHAMN 
EXTRA STRONG UNBLEACHED 


For prompt shipment from dock. 


Samples and prices upon request. 


CHRISTIE 
“Ruby Metal” 
Paper Machine Wires 


Noted for 
LONG LIFE 
SMOOTH RUNNING 
FINE FINISH 


Kalamazoo Representative 
ALEX. W. MACVIE 
1414 Portage St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. ‘They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


Materials used in 
=~ conatruction. 


CORE — ineestructivic. 
MADE—nira Wines 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 


Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 


OF-5 great Pg nsec oe 
ialist in paper mill en 
aoeslan and construction—de- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
appraises, for many of the most 
important concerns in the paper 
industry. Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, d :livery date, owner’s 

satisfaction. «ll guaranteed. 


Ferguso: customers include: 
Hinde & Daue Co. 


A. P. W. Paper co. 
; and Paper Co. “= Wax Paper 
Chillicothe Paper Co. @asaka e Falle Corp. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Gaectend, Ohio « + Phone: CHBrry 6876 
i + Toso, Jap... 


Ferguson 


w—- ENGINEERS <= 


= 


. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
Products Com > aa 


Hanna Bidg. « 
New York . D. 
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BL) MARKET REVIEW, 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
: Wednesday, January 23, 1929. 
Trading in the local paper market is gradually becoming more 


active. Demand for the various grades is improving, while inquir- 
ies for future business are being received in satisfactory volume. 
The general price trend is much steadier than of late. Sales forces 
of the leading organizations are generally optimistic and the buy- 
ing movement is expected to be in full swing before long. 

Demand for news print is about normal for the time of year. 
Production is being maintained at around 84 per cent of capacity. 
It is reported that the manufacturers have practically reached an 
agreement fixing the price of news print for 1929 at $55 per ton, 
but no announcement of a settlement will be in order until all 
details have been validated by signatures of the interested groups. 

The paper board market is in a better position and prices are 
firmer, especially on news and chip. Conditions in the fine paper 
imarket are also improving. Prices are generally holding to sched- 
ule. No radical changes were reported in the coarse paper mar- 
ket. Consumption of wrapping paper is about normal for the 
time of the year. 

Mechanical Pulp 

While the demand for ground wood pulp is fairly persistent at 
present, most of the business transacted during the past week was 
for immediate delivery. However, inquiries for future business 
are fairly numerous and the outlook for the immediate future is 
encouraging. Prices are generally holding to schedule and shading 
is infrequent. 

Chemical Pulp 

Conditions in the chemical pulp market are practically unchang- 
ed. Although demand for the various grades of imported and 
domestic chemical pulp is rather light at present, trading will prob- 
ably become more lively very shortly. Both foreign and domestic 
producers are reported to be well sold ahead and prices are hold- 
ing to former levels without difficulty. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Some improvement was noticed in the old rope market. Im- 
ported and domestic Manila No. 1 is in persistent request. Old 
rope quotations are steady and unchanged. The bagging market 
was moderately active during the past week. Demand for gunny 
scrap was slightly better than of late although scrap bagging con- 
tinues rather quiet. Prices remain unchanged. 

Rags 

Mill demand for domestic rags has been restricted but now that 
the inventory season is over an improvement is confidently an- 
ticipated. Cotton cuttings have already begun to move in heavier 
volume and prices are somewhat firmer. The position of the for- 
eign rag market is practically unchanged and trading in the differ- 
ent grades of imported rags is mostly routine. 

Waste Paper 

The paper stock market continues to exhibit a strong undertone. 
Strictly folded news and mixed paper is attracting more mill in- 
terest and the price trend is steadier. Book stock and ledger stock 
are in persistent request. Supplies of most of the grades of paper 
stock are about large enough to take care of immediate require- 
ments. Dealers are mostly optimistic over the outlook for the 
future. 


Twine 
Little change was recorded in the local twine market during the 
past week. The business transacted was mostly for immediate 
requirements. Prices are generally holding to previously quoted 
levels and there is not much talk of concessions around as the 
leading brokers are not likely to lower their prices without the 
demand for wrapping paper diminishes considerably. 


Fair Demand in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 21, 1929.—Local mill representatives 
and jobbers report a fair volume for this time of the year. Un- 
coated grades of book papers seem to be among the best in demand 
but orders for high bulk, antique finish and machine finish papers 
are fair. January sales at the large stores and a natural. increase 
in business following the lull the first half of the month, have in- 
creased the volume of wrapping paper sold here. 

Inventories being practically over, the jobbers are paying more 
attention to securing new business. There is a fair response from 
the printing industry, though the spring business has not developed 
to any great extent yet. Printers say many of their customers, 
however, are preparing plans already for their advertising cam- 
paigns for spring and summer and this business should jump 
materially in another month. News print is not so much in de- 
mand right now as a year ago. The large stores either sold out 
better during the holidays or have quit holding long January sales, 
for generally the space devoted to these sales is lighter than usual 

The annual inventories showed generally low stocks on hands in 
the local jobbing houses. It is possible these will be kept at a 
low level, though some of the jobbers who bought advantageously 
some time ago are glad of it now and are preparing to reap the 
benefit from their far-sightedness. 


Officers of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


There were several inaccuracies in the list of officers of the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company of Mosthee, Wis., mentioned in 
connection with the article announcing the acquisition of that 
company by the Bay West Paper Company of Green Bay, Wis. 
in the issue of the Paper Trape JournaL of January 3. The 
correct list of officers of the Mosinee Paper Mills Company is as 
follows: F. P. Stone, president; A. P. Woodson, vice president; 
John F. Ross, vice president; A. L. Kreutzer, treasurer; H. L. 
Dessert, secretary; W. H. Knoedler, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Directors: Karl Mathe, chairman; A. E. Beebee, Geo. L. Ruder, 
H. M. Thompson; Norman S. Stone, general manager; Geo. K. 
Gibson, sales manager . 


O. B. Andrews Co. Opens Birmingham Office 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., January 21, 1929.—A sales office and a waste 
paper collection department of the O. B. Andrews Company is 
being opened in Birmingham, it was announced by officials of the 
company. It will be known as the City Paper Company and the 
offices and warehouse will be located at 3829 First avenue, North, 
with P. F. Bowie in charge. 

The Andrews Company has plants in Chattanooga, Atlanta and 
Cincinnati. The Birmingham division will manufacture suit boxes 
and containers. 
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) yo mee ooo ering anand Philadelphia 


Canadian sales and service by Affiliated Engineering Companies, Ltd. , Southam Bldg., Montreal 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 


and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK bee a 


and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and | # PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 


Label Papers. 
17 EAST 42npD ST. 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, NEW YORK 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING PAPERS 


Are you making paper for in- Hundreds of these extractors 


sulating purposes? If so, our are in use in the United States, 
Type B Iron Extractors are a : 
necessary part of your equip- Canada, and Europe. Write us 


ment. for Bulletins and full data. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 


Electrical Specialists Holyoke, Mass. Established 1885 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TravE Journat, 
, , Vednesday, January 23, 1929. 
BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market are prac- 


tically unchanged. Both the pulp and the powder are in fair 
request. Prices are steady. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 
to $45.00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 
334 cents to 414 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in the bleaching powder 
market was moderately active during the past week. Contract 
shipments were well up to average for the time of year. Prices 
generally remain unaltered. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
Quotations generally remain steady and unchanged. Domestic 
casein is quoted at from 1434 cents to 15% cents per pound, while 
imported casein is selling at from 15% to 1534 cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Supplies of caustic soda are moving into 
consumption in good volume. Most of the contract business for 
1929 has been booked. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand for china clay is fairly persistent. 
Contract shipments are moving at a normal pace for the season. 
Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 to $25 per ton ship side. Domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $8 to $13 per ton at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is in a sound position, De- 
mand for this product is quite active and prices are holding to 
schedule. Chlorine is still quoted at 3 cents per pound. in tanks, 
Or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quo- 
tation ranges from 314 cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—Business in the rosin market was rather dull. At 
the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now quoted at from $9.25 to $9.55 per 280 pounds, ex dock, 
in barrels. Wood rosin is still selling at from $7.40 to $8.20 per 
280 pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevails in the salt cake markct. 
Shipments against contract are moving in good volume. Priccs 
continue steady and unchanged from the recently quoted basis. 
Salt cake is selling at from $16 to $18 per ton, while chrome 
salt cake is quoted at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Paper mill demand for soda ash shows signs of 
improvement now that the inventory period has practically ended. 
Prices are holding up to former levels without difficulty. Con- 
tract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bags, $1.321%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Greater activity was reported in the starch market. 
The contract movement is satisfactory. Inquiries for future 
business are numerous. Prices are somewhat firmer. Special 
paper making starch is now quoted at $3.82 per 100 pounds, ia 
bags, and at $3.99 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—No radical changes were re- 
ported in the sulphate of alumina market. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule and shading is infrequent. Commercial 
grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.45 
and iron free at $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works 

SULPHUR.—The position of the sulphur market is practically 
unchanged. Prices remain steady to firm. Sulphur is quoted at 
$18 per ton, at mine, in lots of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly 
contracts, and at $20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that 
period. On spot and near by car loads, the quotation is $21. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market of 
late has been along routine lines. Contract shipments are pro- 
ceeding in a normal manner. Prices remain unchanged. Do- 
mestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, at eastern mines, 
while imported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 per ton, ship side. 
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400 tons wae 


AMERICAN MADE FORAMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 


and 


High Grade Filler Clay 


A product developed as a result of 43 years 
experience in washing American Clays. Today 
being used in many of the largest paper mills. 


Ask for Samples. 
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POTDEVIN 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 


Three Widths—52” - 64” - 80” 
LIGHT OR HEAVY COATING 
WET OR DRY WAX 

ONE OR BOTH SIDES 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 1700, 1701, 1702 
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Friction at this point can 
very expensive. 
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Solutions of Caustic Soda and 
similar chemicals will wash out 
the lubricant from ordinary 
packings that harden and cut 
the shaft. 


[UTTIN! 


carries in each separate strand 
a lubricant that successtully re- 
sists the cutting action of Caus- 
tic Soda and all alkali solutions. 


To prevent the destruction of 
shaft friction use “Cutno” pack- 
ing, that not only has an abund- 
ance of lubricant to overcome 
the usual shaft friction, but also 
resists the washing out tendency 
of the chemical solutions with 
which it comes in contact. 


Let us send you a work- 
ing sample to test out 
under your own condi- 
tions. State size of pack- 
ing desired for test. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St. New York 
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During 1928 Black-Clawson furnished the equipment for 819 Vertical Dryers, and Sheahan Carrier equipment for 
841 dryers. 

Not only did Black-Clawsun “build them up” on every board machine contract handled during the year but four 
other builders also specified Vertical Dryers on contracts taken by them, Black-Clawson furnishing the frames. 
—All of which goes to show that Vertical Dryers are now recognized us standard equipment in the board mill 
branch of the industry and that they are being «specified whenever a new mill is equipped or an old one increases 
its dryer capacity. 

One more word: It is our prediction that all new board machines will be equipped with Vertieal Dryers. The 
economy of drying—the saving of space—the simplicity of operation and reduced maintenance cannot be denied. 


The Black Clawson Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Established 1873 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Division of the Black-Claweon 


Ceo., 
Lxport Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City. Builders of highest quality paper and pulp mill machinery. Patentees and sole 
builders of Vertical Dryers and Champion Fourdriniers. 
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